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TO 



THE LADY BARHAM 



THESE VOLUMES, 



CONTAINING SOME SKETCHES OF IRELAND, 



ARE DEDICATED 



BY HER VERY SINCERE FRIEND. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



Mt principal object in publishing this book^ is 
to endeavour to remove some of the prejudices 
which render so many people afraid either to 
travel or reside in Ireland — to shew how many 
and various are the attractions that misunder- 
stood coimtry contains — and to furnish the most 
decided proo& that a tour in some of its wildest 
districts may be keenly enjoyed by an English- 
woman^ rendered &stidious by ill-healthy and 
frequent visits to the more refined and luxurious 
countries of the South of Europe. 

These rough notes were written durir-g my 
last residence in Ireland; but some of the obser- 
vations they contain are the result of my expe- 
rience in many previous visits to that country. 

For some historical and other matters^ which 
I believe are but little known, I am indebted to 
the kindness of Mr. Crofton Croker. 

G. C . 

London, April 6th, 1839. 



ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE 



SECOND EDITION. 



The unexpected rapidity with which the first 
edition of this book has sold^ and the necessity 
for the speedy publication of a second in order 
to meet the continued demand^ have left no time 
for some alterations and additions which I had 
in contemplation. 

All that I have been able to do is to correct a 
few verbal errors and misprints. I therefore 
trust that the same indulgence with which the 
first edition of my "Rambles" was received, will 
be extended to the second; and I gladly avail 
myself of this opportunity to express my grateful 
sense of the readiness with which the periodical 
press has co-operated in the object I had princi- 
pally at heart. 

G. C . 

London, June 20th, 1839. 
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CHAPTER I. 



Home Pictare§— An Old Countryinan — Peculiarities of Irish 
Scenery — ^Traits of Cottage life. 

Black-rock, near Cork, February 28, 1838. — 
Here I am on a lovely bank of the Lee, where 
the sTin always seems to me to shine brighter 
than elsewhere, and the air feels sweeter and 
more balmy. The rough and chilly breath of 
winter is now softening into the gentleness of 
spring. 

The beautiful scenery of this favoured spot is 
particularly striking to one who had so lately left 
die gloomy fogs of London. In this mild climate 
&e myrtles are now covered with blossom in the 
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open air; and the hydxangias are unfolding their 
delicate green leaves. 

The Mdndow in which I am sittings looks on a 
lawn of that bright yet delicate green so peculiar 
to this country, that lovely tint, of which those 
who have not visited the divisa dal mondo idtima 
/rfa«da can form but a feint idea. Directly in 
front is a garden, where spring flowers of every 
hue meet the eye, and violets are breathing their 
delicious perfume, where the verdure of ar- 
butus trees and brilliant gold leaf plants give a 
cheerM summer air to the scene. Beyond, 
flows the broad river, upon the glassy surface of 
which ships are gliding; some with dark red 
sails, others whose gracefully sloping masts and 
large white sails show that they come from the 
shores of Portugal. Near the beach are boats, 
in each of which a soHtary figure lazily reclines, 
as if to enjoy the refreshing breeze and the 
bright sunshine. But no ; these men are fishing. 
I see one man has just raised a small net iattached 
to two long poles, the end of which droops grace- 
fully into the water. This mode of fishing, I 
am told, is here termed "Push-a-pike." Nearer 
is a group who are catching salmon; and I can 
hear the merry laugh of these joyous fishermen 
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as the jest is bandied to and fro. On the other 
side of the river, rise sloping lawns interspersed 
with yillas ; and beneath them, close to the water, 
is a road, on which coaches are passing, and 
some Cork belles, attended by officers in their 
gay uinforms, are cantering along. The brown 
stems and leafless branches of the elms and horse- 
chestnuts, show indeed that the season is what 
we call winter; but the whole scene is so smiling, 
-vivid, and warm, that it feels like June. 

Another window of this pleasant room com- 
mands a view over the river where it spreads into 
a magnificent lake. In the distance, and where 
the eye loses sight of the tall ships, is a range of 
dark blue hills, on which the ever-changing lights 
produce an endless variety of pictures. Now 
towers, groves, and sunny fields appear in crowd- 
ed and vivid distinctness; and then, all is grey 
and mysterious and shadowy again. 

Some cows are quietly grazing on my favourite 
green lawn. A young girl, with nulk-pail and 
stool, approaches one of them. No, not a young 
girl ; I forget that I am in Ireland, and that I 
have been told that youthful creature, appa- 
rently not seventeen, is married. How pic- 
turesque she looks, tripping along, her scarlet 
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4 RAMBLES IN THE 

kerchief folded over her well-tamed shoulders, 
—her bright green dress gathered up in graceful 
drapery, leaving her small feet visible beneath 
the short stuff petticoat. 

Her boyish-looking husband bounds across 
the lawn to m^et her, from under the trees on 
the right. He holds the cow by the horns, 
while she seats herself and begins miUdng^^ 
gazing up into his face all the while with looks 
of fond and grateful affection. How interesting 
is her countenance ! happiness and love strug- 
gling with bashful coyness in those modest, yet 
laughing eyes. 

Her task is done. The young man takes 
the stool from the hands of his pretty wife, with 
a look of intense admiration, which teUs, at a 
glance, that the same exalted and holy feeling 
breathes its refining influence over this rustic 
pair, that we are apt to limit to the cultiyated 
and well-bom. 

On one of the window-frames grows a 
Pyrus japonica; its brilliant -red flowers are 
in full bloom; and, mingled with the dark 
green leaves of the myrdes, forms gorgeous and 
gracefril festoons, through which the clear blue 
sky and changefrd clouds are visible. It is de- 
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lightftil to watch the daily opening of the buds 
and delicate spring leaves. I have experienced 
few moments of greater enjoyment^ than when 
in early morning I throw open my bed-room 
window and inhale the £ragrance of the flowers: 
while^ from a grove hard by^ a thousand birds 
are mingling their harmonious notes with the 
melody which breathes in all the awakening 
world around. 

It is impossible to gaze on such a scene as I 
have endeavoured to depict, without feeling a 
wish to be in unison with all nature, and with it 
to pay our morning tribute of joy and gratitude 
to the Creator of so much loveliness. These 
indeed are moments when the soul is impelled to 
prayer; when all those strivings, and cares, and 
longings, which trouble our enjoymenta of this 
life, are converted into earnest and hallowed as- 
pirations after that world wnich is to come. At 
these precious moments our energies are directed 
into the right channel, the spirits become young 
and innocent as in early youth, before ambition 
or foUy have kindled in the heart that burning 
torch which too often scorches up the sweet 
sources of inward joy, and produces a withering 
atmosphere around us, destroying the fresh glow 
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of nature's loveliness. At such a sweet morning 
hour as this^ we become children in &ith and 
hope; oT2r affections are purified; and^ though 
the heart forgets not^ yet we cease to bewail the 
Mends who are gone from this beautifiil world : 
we long and pray that we may again meet them 
in a world stiU more beautiful. 

Just as I had written the above^ cm old tenant 
came from a wild^ and^ what is usually termed, 
uncivilized part of the country, near Botde-hill 
-—a name now familiar to the English reader as 
the locality of one of Crofton Croker's Fairy 
Legends. The old man has certainly not often 
seen people in a higher rank of hfe than his 
own, and yet in our short interview he uttered 
some sentiments which would do honor to the 
most refined and cultivated person; I wish I 
could remember all he said. The few following 
sentences are not so poetical as some others which 
he used ; indeed, to understand their fall effect 
the speaker should have been seen : his old, but 
not care-worn countenance, his long flowing 
locks, and the mind-illumined eye, added much 
to the meaning and interest of his words : — 

" "Welcome, young lady; welcome to Ireland ; 
I hope you'll live and die there ! I'm eighty- 
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six— that's my years. In the moming we walk 
on all-fours; at twelve o'clock we stand upright ! 
evening conies on — 'twill soon be night. Our 
grave is ready dug for us^ and when 'tis the will 
of Providence we go down into it. So it is ! 
Good bye, young lady — ^I'U never see you again 
in this world, maybe." 

He was going, but I called him back to tell 
him I shoidd like to go and see his home; he was 
oveqoyed at the prospect, and said — 

" I hope I'll see you at my place ; I do, we'll 
make an acclamation for you. Well have a 
bonfire to light up the country you'd like to look 
at. Oh, welcome a thousand times! You'll 
find a thousand welcomes ready for you." 

Encouraged by this prospect, he lingered, 
and broke forth into lamentations upon our re- 
cent loss : — 

" My poor old lady ! I mourn for her within 
my heart : — ^it isn't my clothes that mourn-— 'tisn't 
my wearables will shiBW my grief. My heart is 
black. I'm eighty-six, and long ago my grave 
was dug. I thought I'd go into it before her; — 
she's taken the lead o' me. She was a good old 
age — ^past seventy-seven — ^but I never thought 
I'd ever live to hear that she was dead. I'll be 
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the next. I went to see the place where TmAo 
lie, that I might look whether 'twas long enough 
for me.'* 

Saturday. — ^We had a delightful drive to-day 
round by Cork to the Dooglas river^ and along 
its lovely bank^ on the road which leads to Fas- 
sage and Monkstown. Every time I come to 
Ireland^ the scenery appears to me more beauti- 
ful. Probably the reason of this is^ that the taste 
for the beauties of nature always goes on- in- 
creasing. With me it has become a passion^ 
and I hope it is one of the very few that may be 
indulged in without danger ; as I trust that it 
draws us nearer and nearer to the great Creator 
of all the beauty we admire so intensely. No^ 
there can be nothing to fear from a passion 
like this^ which purifies our taste^ and exalte 
our being. 

The only thing I miss in Ireland is my favor- 
ite rural scenery — ^I mean^ by rural^ the neat 
honeysuckled cottages^ with their trim little gar- 
dens and beehives; indeed this kind of sce- 
nery can, I believe, be found nowhere but in 
England. The word '^ rural" is untranslateable 
into any other language, and seems formed ex- 
pressly to describe English country life. • Though 
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a sister land, I fear it will be long before we find 
anytbing rural in Ireland, for the higher orders 
have very litde taste for comfortable country 
life. But then the Green Isle has much with- 
out this ; and indeed, in travelling through it, 
there are so many amusing scenes and interest- 
ing places that there is scarcely time to observe 
the deficiency I have spoken of. There are 
continual signs of convulsion and change, both 
in nature and the works of man, which excite 
many interesting recollections, and afford con- 
stant food for thought. There are the strange 
superstitions of the inhabitants, which have pro- 
bably survived longer than in other European 
land. Every ruined tower, and the mighty and 
mysterious works which are attributed to the 
Druids, have each its wild tale of wonder and 
interest. Then there are those puzzling Ogham 
inscriptions, the meaning of which has hitherto 
baffled enquiry. 

I often wonder why there should be so few 
celebrated characters in a country teeming with 
talent and. genius, where every peasant accosts 
one in the language of poetry, and witii gestures 
of grace. The very dress, or rather semi-dress of 
the country people is picturesque ; tiie large blue 
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cloak worn by the women is sure to be held rotmd 
their well-made figures in folds so easy and grace- 
ful as to furnish excellent models for the artist 
and sculptor. Their long beautiful hair is general- 
ly braided round their small heads^ with a taste 
and simplicity truly classic; and there is an ease 
and grace in all their movements^ which seem^ I 
think, to denote a feeling of good taste and re- 
finement far above the common level of their 
class, in other countries. In an intercourse with 
the common people, a day, an hour cannot pass 
without being struck by some mark of talent, 
some display of an imagination at once glowing 
and enthusiastic, or some touch of tender and 
delicate feeling. How strange it is, that such a 
people should be content to dwell in smoky ho- 
vels, when, if they chose to exert themselves and 
employ the energies which I think they possess, 
their condition might be improved I But they 
axe generally happy; therefore why wish to alter 
their state? They find additional clothing an 
encumbrance. How often have I heard them 
say, their Sunday dress gave them cold ! and the 
first illness our old gate-woman ever had, was 
^occasioned by her wearing a pair of shoes and 
stockings ! 
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A poor family were in what we considered a 
most miserable condition; at Christmas^ by way 
of making them comfortable^ we had given to 
each indiyidual a nice suit of clothes; the conse- 
quence was, they were all laid up with bad feverish 
colds ! Since this, I have come to the wise de- 
termination of allowing people to be happy in 
their own way; and the more we see of the 
world, the more convinced must we be, how to- 
tally independent of every outward cause and 
circumstance is happiness ; — ^that it springs en- 
tirely from the mind within, the Irish are living 
and laughable proofs. As I said before, what 
surprises me is, that a country where all are cle- 
ver, shrewd, and intelligent, should not have 
produced more characters of celebrity. The 
only reason Z can discover for this is, that per- 
haps when talent is so common, it is but little 
valued; and a man who in another country 
would be considered quite a prodigy, is here 
raised so little above the common standard, that 
he knows not his own worth, and therefore does 
not take any pains to improve his natural abili- 
ties. 

It appears also in thifl country that riches, — 
even the mere conveniences and comforts of 
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life^ tend to weaken or destroy that talent which 
seems only inherent in the poorer classes ; for 
we do not so often meet with anything that de- 
notes a very superior intellect«among the higher 
orders. 

It is for this reason that the peasantry^ those 
true children of nature and grace^ interest me 
in such a high degree; their minds seem to be 
as unshackled and undisfigured by prejudices^ 
as their bodies are free from those distorting ha- 
biliments which though in some countries pictu- 
resque^ yet destroy, by tight stays, tight sleeves, 
or other ligatures, the beauty of the human 
form. 

In other lands, the peasantry are often 
extremely pretty objects ; but the admiration 
their appearance excites is such as we should 
feel for a grotesque picture of the Dutch school, 
or a highly decorated Gothic building; it is not 
that elevated and sublime sentiment of pleasure 
which is produced by an angel form from Gui- 
do's or Eaphael's pencil, or the magnificent re- 
mains of a Grecian temple. 

To my mind, Ireland is a country which, in 
spite of its miserable and uncultivated state, in- 
spires more solemn and poetical ideas than any 
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of those through which I have trayelled. Here 
the eyer-changing clouds assume forms^ where 
airy castles^ oceans^ mountains^ and grotesque 
shapes of animals and men may be seen widi a 
startling distinctness which I never observed 
elsewhere. 

The skies of Ireland^ like the faces of its 
people^ are ever beaming with smiles^ or melt- 
ing with tears. Moore seems to have observed 
this peculiarity of the Irish climate^ when he 
says — 

«Erin, the smile and the tear in thine eyes' 
Blend like the rainbow that hangs in thy skies." 

Often the sun shines with dazzling brightness 
on one mountain, giving a^ vivid and rainbow 
hue to its heath and rock, while the adjoining 
heights frown in gloomy sternness^ as if in an- 
ger at those dark clouds which deprive them of 
what the poet I have just alluded to terms " a 
sunburst." 

In many wild regions, very few trees are to 
be seen; but the shrubs which grow in proftision 
amid the purple rocks, and which sometimes 
feather down to the shores of a mountain lake. 
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are with their ever-green and glistening leaves 
so beautiful^ that one can scarcely regret the 
absence of a more majestic growth. In some 
places^ however^ trees may be found, and then 
they generaUy surround some romantic ruins, 
melancholy memorial of former days, which are 
frequently seen, often overhanging the rushing 
river side, or at the entrance of some mountain 
pass. The appearance of trees thus combined 
is so beautiful, that we cannot help regretting 
that they but seldom occur, for, like the Irish 
clouds, the forms of the trees are certainly more 
picturesque than in other lands. I cannot de- 
scribe why, or how this is occasioned, but the 
branches axe more gnarled, the trunk more gro- 
tesque, as if the trees grew in the same unre- 
strained and easy manner, as the figures of the 
people. 

I know not if such be really the case; but I 
often fiancy, I trace in different countries a cer- 
tain tinge t)r colour and shape, which stamp with 
a peculiar character both the inhabitants, and 
everything which surrounds them. 

In England, how exactly in keeping with the 
character of its sons, are the firm and stately 
forests of elm, beech, and oak ! They are grand. 
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fine^ and majestic; but they possess more urn- 
formity than sublimity: though their appear- 
ance is noble, all around them looks calm^ neat^ 
and comfortable. The solid coimtry houses^ 
stra^ht streets^ small windows, avenues and 
hedge-rows, rounded hills and peaceful valleys, 
respectively impart but one and the same im- 
pression - everythmg looks more useM and 
sensible than beautiful ; as if nature had con- 
spired to give birth to that expressive word 

When in Ireland I gaze on the ever-changing 
colours and aspects of nature, I no longer am 
surprised that the inhabitants should teem with 
poetic ideas. Biches and artificial refinement 
tend certainly to destroy the impression which 
the sight of nature produces on the mind. The 
Irish peasants only sleep within walls ; they 
spend all their waking hours beneath the broad 
vault of heaven — ^their view bounded alone by 
the ocean or distant mountains — ^no employment 
save the cultivation of their potatoe field — no 
object in Ufe to divert their thoughts from the 
observation of sights, and sounds, and the me- 
ditative indolent enjoyment of wild and mag- 
nificent scenes. 
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I am particularly struck with the rich and 
vivid colouring of the scenery in Ireland ; when 
the sun shines after one of the frequent showers, 
the whole landscape resembles a highly finished 
and freshly varnished picture, not by any well- 
known master, for the composition, to speak tech- 
nically, is totally different, though I think qidte 
as fine, as any ideal imagery of Claude, Hob- 

bina, or Poussin. The varieties of green are 
particularly lovely, yet there is never too much; 
the eye is always relieved by masses of rock of 
a dark purple or reddish brown, which harmon- 
ize perfectly with the light green tender moss 
or darker coloured grass. 

There is in the Irish people a sort of luxurious 
far niente enjoyment, which they must certainly' 
derive from ancestors of a Southern or Eastern 
clime. This spirit of innate happiness breaks 
out through all their external misery, and by a 
strange feeling of contentment they create lux- 
uries for themselves. I have often seen a girl 
recline against a heap of filth at a hovel door, 
in an attitude as gracefrd, and a countenance 
beaming with as much intellectual happiness, as 
if she had been reposing on a Eoman triclinium. 

I wonder that those who like to see and study 
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something very origmal and strange^ do not 
visit Ireland. I should think few countries 
would afford so much scope for enquiry^ and 
none so much to please and surprise, if viewed 
with an unprejudiced eye. 

Hitherto I have spoken but of the perfections 
of the Irish : I must now turn to the less pleas- 
ing side of the picture, and point out their faults. 

It is the fashion to attribute to England all or 
most of Ireland's sufferings; but I think that a 
dispassionate and accurate view of Ireland, if 
such can be obtained, would prove that fashion 
is wrong. That some of ite misery originated in 
its imperfect conquest by England, is most cer. 
tain; that this misery was increased by the 
Union, is a question I have frequently heard 
discussed '^ but no woman ought to be a politi* 
dan, for she is sure to judge by the heart, not 

by the head. Therefore, without entering upon 

often-debated ground, I will venture to assert 
that, in my opinion, it forms, volcano-like, the 
fire within itself, and thus, from the strange 
character of its people the principal miseries and 
misfortunes of Ireland arise. 

What must strike a stranger most in a visit to 
this country, if he happen to preserve his own 
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senses, is the utter defidency of that tisefol 
quality, common sense, in the inhabitants. As 
in quarrels between man and wife there are 
generally fiiults on both sides — so it is in the dis- 
sensions between different classes in poor Ire- 
land. There are £aults everywhere. The Pro- 
testants, Boman OathoUcs, landowners, and 
peasants, high and low, rich and poor, are all 
more violent, more full of party spirit — ^in 
s^ort, more angry, than in any other country. 

It seems as if there were something in the 
atmosphere of Ireland wUch is unfavourable to 
the growth of common sense, and moderation in 
its inhabitants; and which is not without an in- 
fluence even on those who go there with their 
brains &irly stocked with that most useful qua- 
lity* Even strangers are sure to lose their 
sober-mindedness after a few months' residence, 
and to become most violent partizans. This sort 
of infatuation, which, to use the words of an old 
writer, often makes ^^an Englishman more Irish 
than the Irish themselves" — which comes over 
every resident among this strange people, creates 
that extreme difficulty of ascertaining truth 
which has always been so wonderful. Every 
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one who comes among the Irish is immediately 
hooked into some party; and^ unless he possess 
a most mdependent mind, and a sufficiency of 
self-confidence to enable him to see with his oWn 
eyes, he is sure to judge of everything according 
to the ideas of that party with which he happens 
to associate* This is the or^in of those strange 
and contradictory reports which are in circula- 
tion as to the state of Ireland. 

Common sense. I repeat, is lamentably want- 
ed ; and this occasions all other wants. Want of 
sense peeps through the open door and stuffed- 
up window of every hovel. It is plainly stamped 
on everything that is done or left undone. You 
may trace it in the dungheap which obstructs 
the path to the cabin ; in the smoke which finds 
an outlet through every opening but a chimney. 
You may see it in the warm cloaks which are 
worn in the hottest day in summer — ^in the 
manner a peasant girl carries her basket behind 
her back. This is generally done by folding 
her doak. her only cloak, round it. and thus 
throwing the whole weight of the basket on this 
garment, of course to its no small detriment 
This same want of sense lurks, too. under the 
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great heavy coat^ wliich the men wear during 
violent exertion in hot weather. In short, it is 
obvious in a thousand ways. 

The cause of this remarkable want of sense 
will be more difficult to find out, than the effect 
it has on Ireland. Perhaps the Irish are sprung 
from some wandering tribe; perhaps — ^but a 
truce to specidation: let me confine myself to 
facts. 

I cannot, perhaps, do better than quote some 
passages from a letter I have just received, which 
contains some interesting sketches of the pea* 
santry in the neighbourhood of Limerick. 

'^Do you remember our discussions about the 
character of the Irish peasantry, their spirit of 
adventure, and natural cleverness ; and how we 
used to bemoan the sad misapplication of the 
latter, and moralize over all the 'cuteness' 
wasted and thrown away ? Aprogos !' did I ever 
teU you the story of little Tom Ryan, our wlul- 
ome donkey guide ? I think not — here it is, and a 
case in point, you will say. 

^' One morning. Master Tom Byan, as though 
he knew the high road to my heart, presented 
himself outside our hall door, in the very irre- 
sistible guise of a ' poor scholar.' There were 
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all tl^e weU-known symptoms of that interestmg 
race who feed their minds with the crumbs of 
learning that fall from hedge schools^ aad their 
bodies with the stray potatoes they pick up in 
the farmer's houses^ in exchange for helping the 
heir apparent of the cabin over the longest 
words in the 'Dublin Spelling Book.' These 
' poor scholars' (generally pedagogues or priests 
in embryo) are, as perhaps you know, as 
distinct a body here, as the German students 
on the banks of the Rhine ; though I must say, 
for the honour of Bonn and Leipsig, the grade 
is rather different. Well, there stood Tommy 
Byan, with all the marks and tokens of poor 
scholarship 'thick upon him' — ^the pale, meek, 
studious, half-starved look, cap . doffed, eyes 
bent on the ground, ink-bottle tied to the ragged 
button-hole, cracked slate, and little bundle of 
books under the arm, and garments, among 
whose ' many colours' the fair skin peeped out, 
forming by &r the largest patches. 

'' A lamentable story was Tom's, and told in a 
lamentable voice : ' a poor scholar, yer honour, 
wi'dout de father or mother, thrown upon de 
wide world.' He succeeded in whining himself 
into everybody's good graces. The schoolmaster 
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gaye him a place on one of the wooden fonnsy 
and declared that ' Tommy Byan was the best* 
conducted and most diligent boy in the school.' 
The neighbours gave him a night's lodging, 
turn about^ and allowed him to share the straw 
and supper of their own children, pronoun- 
dng him to be ^ as quite, (quiet,) dacent, and 
civil-spoken a little craythur as ever was, God 
bless him 1' He became a constant and a 
fiivorite visiter at our hall door — soon the flesh- 
colour patches disappeared, together with the 
flying and tattered remnants of what had once 
been a shirt; and a pair of substantial shoes and 
stockings were added to the new suit of cordu- 
roys* The next step was to raise Mister Tom 
above the precarious potatoes dealt to him by the 
charity of the parents of his schoolfellows. He 
commenced earning his own livelihood as a stone- 
breaker, and his fortunes continued gradually on 
the rise, until at last he wormed himself into the 
responsible function of gidde to a donkey, 
which he contrived to manage in some unac- 
countable way. 

" ' I don't know how it is,' said one of the 
men to me ; 'but that donkey that is so stubborn, 
and will do nothing for other people sometimes. 
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by fair means or foul^ is as quiet as a laxnb^ with 
that bit of a gossoon that isn't as high as his taiL 
I can't tell what way he has with him^ but the 
never a kick does he shew while the chUd is 
guiding hixn. That's the crabbedest little fel- 
low in the. world — ^he's as smart as two of his 
age^ and will do almost as much work in the 
day as a man.' Tom's success with the donkey 
was certainly wonderful ; one might have thought 
he was possessed of the secret of O'Sullivan, 
the ' whisperer ;' but that I very much doubt 
whether the little fellow could have reached up 
as high as the donkey's ear^ to have whispered 
into it. 

" Things went on in this way for some time^ 
when one Sunday morning, as we were preparing 
for the Sunday-school, we were told, that a re- 
spectable-looking young man was ouside, and 
wished to speak to us. This well-dressed person 
proved, to our astonishment, to be Kyan's brother ; 
and great indeed was our amazement, when he 
went on to inform us, that the " poor scholar 
w'dout father or mother" had both parents 
living in very comfortable circumstances at BruflF. 
From these he had absconded about a year since, 
merely, it would seem, from the love of adven- 
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tore^ for he was most kindly treated at home^ 
being the youngest^ and the ^vorite of the 
whole femily. We described to the young man, 
the miserable, half-starved, and ragged plight in 
which Byan had appeared to us, and he said, 
that when the boy left home, he was well clad 
from head to foot, and had decamped with his 
brother's ink-bottle and two or three books, by 
way of insignia to his new trade of 'poor 
scholar.' 

" ^ BeaUy, my dear G — , it was impossible not 
to admire (if I may so apply such a word) the 
ingenuity and cleverness with which this mere 
child had woven his tale, and acted his part ; 
and it was equally impossible not grieve over 
such a lamentable perversion of faculties, that in 
a higher class of life might have ripened into a 
Walter Scott or a Lytton Bulwer. How true it 
is that the human heart is a soil in which if the 
good seed be not sown, the enemy wiU plant his 
tares ! I assure you it required no small talent 
and imagination to construct and afterwards keep 
up, with such consistency and perseverance, the 
fiction Byan had invented. He described all 
the particulars with the greatest minuteness ; 
— ^how his fath#r and mother had been of diife- 
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rent religions^ and the difficulty the latter had 
in having him reared a Protestant (which he 
pretended to be), — ^how his father had died of 
cholera, and his mother in some time after of a 
lingering iUness. He dwelt with true Irish 
feeling, and pathos on all the details of her fune<- 
ral — ^the festivities of the wake — describing even 
the kind of wood of which the coffin was made, 
and the long, weary walk he had on a winter's 
day, while following her remains to the distant 
churchyard where they were buried. All this, 
and much more, told in a way to draw tears 
from the hearers, proved to be an utter fabrica- 
tion from beginning to end ! So much for the 
powers of Irish imagination. 

** You would have been amused at a very cha- 
racteristic trait which came out the other day, 
on our return here. My father was looking over 
the labourers' book as usual, to see what work 
had been done in his absence. All the people 
were marked as regular in their attendance, 
with one exception — that of a young lad named 
Carroll, opposite whose name the ominous word 
*■ absent' invariably appeared. Now this Carroll 
has been always a notorious scamp, whom my 
father was advised long since to ' send to sea,' 

VOL. I. c 
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as the only vocation for one of his incorrigibly 
wild and unsteady habits. He is the most 
comical-looking urchin you ever saw; with a 
&ce of irresistible drollery and shrewdness^ and 
a pair of eyes as sharp and bright 38 a rat's. 

'' ^ What could he be about, to keep him so 
long away from the work ? — ^perhaps he staid at 
home to dig out his own potatoes V 

" * No — the never a potatoe he dug, good nor 
bad ; his mother had to do 'em with her own 
hands, while he was away on his thricks about 
the counthry/ 

' Drinking, very probably,' said one. 
' Ah, I never thought he would come to any 
good,' said another. All joined in deploring 
the depravity of so young an offender. 

" A few days after, the truth came out, — and 
what do you think it was that kept Mister Pa->- 
trick, commonly called Fatsey CarroU, away from 
his work and his potatoe-garden? — Gleaming the 
flute! 

'* We called at the cabin of the delinquent's 
mother soon after this. — ' Terrible news about 
Patsey, Mrs. Carroll!' I said, looking very so- 
lemn. 

" ' Oh then, you may well say that. Miss,' 
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aJxe exclaimed, with a face full of tribulation ; — 
^ I don't know what I'll do with him at all, at 
all. Sure I'm afraid he's past advice or mend- 
ing now entirely, since he's taken to the music 
— ^bad luck to it ! Here's the thing that's put- 
ting him astray,' she added, taking down an old 
flute from the dresser ; ' only 'tis a borrowed 
one, I'd put it behind the fixe, so I would, for 
all the holes that's in it, and the black rings 
round about it,' she continued, holding out the 
obnosious instrument with a look of such ludi- 
crous spite, tiiat I was obliged to bite my lips to 
avoid laughing outright. ' And 'tisn't to play 
tunes like any other Christian he does be doing,' 
she continued ; * only he must have notes wrote 
down before him on a paper, just like a reading 
book. He'd sooner, now, part with a bit of his 
heart tiian that old flute ; and he thinks more of 
the music he gets out of tiaem litde holes than 
of his breakfast, dinner, or supper. I'm afraid 
I'U never get any good out of him. But,' said 
tiie poor woman, trying to console herself under 
her misfortunes, while the motiier broke out in 
spite of her wrath,—' maybe 'tis better than 
drinking or fighting, any way ; and who knows 
but he'll repent yet ?' 
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^* When we left Mrs. Carroll and the flute^ we 
went into the next cabin^ to yisit a young woman 
who had lost her mother-in-law dTiring our ab- 
sence. We found her and her children in great 
poverty, and with scarcely any clothes to coyer 
them. 

" * How comes it that you are in such rags V 
we inquired ; * what has become of all the good 
clothes that were given to the old woman shortly 
before she died?' 

*^ * I never touched one of them,' answered 
*he poor creature ; ' I gave 'em away, flannels 
and all, to poor people, for the good of her 
soul, the very week she left me.' 

" I cannot teU you, my dear Gr — , how touch- 
ing was the beautiful though mistaken piety of 
this poor woman. There she stood, shivering 
under the piercing blast of a bitter winter's day; 
and as I looked at her, and Maw the sacrifice she 
had made, in giving away her mother's clothes, 
' for the good of her soul,' it was not without 
a pang of shame at my own luxurious self- 
indulgence. When had I foregone ease or 
convenience for the good of a fellow-creature's 
soul?" 



CHAPTER n. 

Journey from Cork to Glengariff; by Castle Townsend and 

Bantry. 

Drishane, near Castk Townsend. — The mists 
ipre slowly clearing off^ and discoyering the bold 
headlands of this fine ooast^ and the dark blue 
Qcean that slumbers calm and still below them. 
In the foreground are trees^ which grow lux- 
uriantly on this side of the bay^ &om the height 
on which Drishane stands down to the water's 
edge. The graceful form of a brown doe ha^ 
just emerged from a groye of myrtles and pink 
hydrangias near the house^ and that beautiful 
animal is now quietly browzdng the dewy grass^ 
Through the open window, near which I am 
sittings the gentle morning air greets me with 
the perfime of mignionette and jasmine from 
the garden beneath^ and promises a sweet day 
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for our expedition ; if it should prove as plea- 
sant as yesterday and the day before^ I shall be 
satisfied. 

Our journey here on Saturday was long and 
slow^ but not tedious ; as no post-horses are to 
be had^ except at Bandon^ the two stages were 
immensely long^ and we were obliged conti- 
nually to stop for the horses or post-boys to 
be fed; but these delays were fortunately at 
pretty or interesting places; there was some- 
thing to engage the pencil or the mind — some 
ruin to examine^ and dome tradition to hear 
respecting it^ About Innishannon^ the country 
is very pretty, the banks of the winding river 
well wooded, and adorned with many coimtry 
seats. The poet Spenser's description of it is 
perfect ; he calls it 

** The pleasant Bandon, crown'd with many a wood." 

An old ruin, named Dundaniel Castle, situated 
upon a bend of die river, is a particular and an 
imposing object, and not a bad subject for a 
picture ; at least I thought so, and sketched it. 

I regarded this ruin with a pamfiil interest, 
having among my notes about Ireland made the 
following extract respecting it, from a curious 
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> old txact printed in 1642 ; this tract is entitled, 
" The copy of a Letter, &c." from the Mayor 
of KinBdle, who I think was named Whitcombe, 
jto his brother in London, the object of which 
was to obtain a grant of the castle of Polelong, 
and of the rich plowlands thereunto belonging, 
which were then the property of tke Roche 
fiamly, and are now in the possession of Captain 
Herrick of the Nayy, a descendant of the poet 
of that name, whose song of " Cherry Ripe — 
Cherry Ripe," has been sufficiently popular to 
satisfy tte VMuty of any poet. 

This is yery womanish in me, to run on from 
a grave subject to a pretty song ; but when I sit 
down to write, I feel like Bums in one respect : — 

* * And how the subject theme may gang 
Let time and chance determine ; 
Perhaps it may torn out a sang. 
Perhaps tnm out a sarmin.'' 

Polelong is now called Shippool, which, I 
am told, is a literal translation. This Castle is 
about the same distance below Innishannon, on 
the Bandon riter, that Dtmdaniel is above it on 
the same " pleasant " river. 

But to the Mayor of Kinsale's Letter ; it was 
'^ ordered by the House of Commons, that the 
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Ministers of each several parish should give (in 
consequence) public thanks to God^ for the good 
success it hath pleased him to grant the En- 
glish^ against the Rebels." A party of Rebels, 
as they were called in England, attempted, ac- 
cording to the Mayor, "to steal away some 
cows near Bandon, and took two or three small 
children that were keeping the said cows, which 
they killed most barbarously, took them by the 
legs and arms, and tore them asunder. One pf 
the children, they (the Common-wealth party) 
found stabbed with a skean in a dozen places, 
which did so enrage them, that the next day they 
made another sally upon the Rebels, and after- 
wards set upon a Castle, called Dundaniel Cas- 
tle, where sometime the iron work stood ; it was 
so full of men and provisions, that they had 
made linnies without side against the walls of 
the Castle, which they filled with hutches of 
com and household stuff, which they had taken, 
from the English. Our men placed musketeers 
round about them in such manner, that none of 
them within durst appear upon the battlement, 
nor peep out their nose at the loop-holes; sent 
in five or sik men that were skilful in mining 
under the said linnies, who laboured so lustily. 
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that in three or four hours they had made a hole 
through the wall, where they put in furze and 
straw, which did set the lower rooms of the 
Castle on fire, so that the Rebels and the pro- 
visions that were within were burned together ; 
of what was in the linnies, they saved about two 
hundred horse load, and carried it by degrees to 
the town of Bandon." 

At Bandon we were kept nearly an hour 
waiting for horses. I very much regretted not 
having known beforehand of the probability of 
this delay, as it would have enabled me to do 
what I so much wished — to visit Lord Bandon's 
fine place, and explore this interesting town, so 
replete with local and historical recollections. 

The next town we stopped at was Clonaldlty, 
near which, at a place called Temple Brian, 
Smith mentions the existence of a Druidical 
stone circle, of which he gives a plan. I longed 
much to visit this reHc of ancient times, but 
was told that to do so would occupy three at 
foiur hours. 

I am very curioujs about those stone circles, 
wHch were the primitive temples devoted to 
the worship of the Deity. They are popularly 
termed Druidical; but little, that is certain, 
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appears to be known about them ; yet they 
were works of vast labour. Such ponderous 
masses of stone seem to have been disposed 
of in form and order^ rather by the power of 
giants, than the strength of ordinary men. How 
strange it is, that all trace of their origin and 
history is lost ; that the sptem of religion — 
that the creed or the superstitions which at- 
tached to these mighty monuments, are now in- 
rolved in the deepest obscurity, and ihat they 
should stand before us, like an unexplained 
mystery ! I hare learned, that two years ago, 
four of the stones which composed the circle 
at Temple Brian were removed, and that the 
obelisk given in Smith's print is no longer in 
existence. 

Af):er we left Clonakilty, the country was 
uninteresting, till we approached the sea, and 
then the view," as we descended ^to Boscarberry, 
was beautiful. The spire of th^ old Cathedral 
rises from a fine grove of trees, which feather 
down a sloping hill, till their branches touch the 
calm blue sea : very little of the town is visible 
from the road, which winds along the bottom of 
the woody hiU, dose to the water's edge. The 
remainder of our drive was through very wild 
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and picturesque scenery ; and when we reached 
the rocky heights above Casde Townsend^ the 
sunset was magnificent. 

We went yesterday to morning service at the 
pretty church of Castle Townsend^ which stands 
on the brow of a woody height overlooking the 
village and bay^ with its fine headlands and 
creeks. The churchyard is in the beautiful park 
of Colonel Townsend> and contains some vener- 
able elm and ash trees. But what pleased me 
more than the fine views of land and sea^ seen 
through the branches of these old trees^ were 
the flowers and shrubs which had been planted 
around many of the graves. 

I remarked one in particular, where sweat peas 
formed a fragrant arch over a small stone; a 
larger grave-stone near it was surrounded with 
myrtles and hydrangias. The little garden, 
for so I may call it, which contained these two 
simple monuments of surviving affection, was 
railed round, and I stood by it for a few minutes 
nearly absorbed in imagining the history of 
the two human beings whose remains reposed 
beneath. 

^^Yes," said a gentleman who had accom- 
panied me, as if responding to my thoughts, '^ it 
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was very sad— very sad indeed — so sudden too 
—she was a dear Mend of my wife's, and I was 
with her husband when the sad news was 

brought to him. Mrs. B was in perfect 

health, and went out to walk on the shore. 
In dimbing up a rock, to pick some beautiful 
sea-weed, her foot sHpped, and she fell into the 
water^ No human hand was near to save her, 
and she was drowned. — Her only child — a beau- 
tiful Uttle girl — ^was very shortly after laid in 
the grave beside her mother." 

We afterwards rambled through the noble 
woods of Castle Townsend; sometimes the road 
commanded a view over a narrow creek, where 
trees Mnged the margin of the deep blue sea ; 
at the entrance of the creek stands the ruined 
Castle of Baheen, formerly belonging to the 
O'Donovans. Sometimes we caught glimpses 
of the distant rocky headlands which render this 
part of the coast so magnificent. At the siunmit 
of one, is a lofty arch, erected to the memory of 
Nelson by a party of officers. It is formed of 
large stones without cement, and, I tras told, was 
entirely constructed after church one Sunday. 
If this accoimt be true, it reminds me of the 
marvellous tale related in Ireland of every co- 
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lossal structure^ that it was the Mrork of a night ! 
This MTonderfdl arch^ however^ forms a fine ob- 
ject in most of the views about Castle Towns- 
end, and as I first saw it towering above the 
mist which concealed the base of the mountain 
height on which it stood, its appearance was 
supernatural. 

Break&st waits ; — ^and we are to start imme- 
diately after on a water expedition to Castle^ 
haven, and to see some curious caves at the 
mouth of the harbour. I fear the sky is cloud- 
ing over and the day will not be fine. 

In spite of the fog we embarked, and were 
amply rewarded. Occasionally the mist dis- 
persed, and gave us charming peeps of this bold 
and interesting coast. The harbour of Castle 
Townsend is small, but excellent. Horse Island 
protects its entrance, forming a natural break- 
water. 

The sea, during our excursion, was perfectly 
smooth, and the temperature of the day dehght- 
ftd; the ruined tower of Castlehaven, with the 
trees and the rectory, and its tiny beach, forms 
a charming picture. On our way out we en- 
tered a quiet cave, where the sea was perfectly 
clear, and displayed a rich store of beautiful 
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vegetation at a considerable depth beneath ; cu- 
rious little animals^ resembling leeches in sub- 
stance^ but in look bright-coloured cornelian^ 
dotted the sides of this cave. 

Our plan was^ after doubling Horse Island^ 
to pass through a natural tunnel which the sea 
has cut in its southern extremity; but there 
was not water enough to allow us to do so ; we 
therefore turned back^ and enjoyed a most lux- 
urious ^^ dolcefar niente^* lounge^ whilst waiting 
for the drawing of a net. AU around us was 
busy — ^three boats^ the crews of which were oc- 
cupied in the lalxmous but profitable occupation 
of raising sand^ gaye additional animation to the 
scene. Then came the excitement of drawing 
in the net. It was a sceen net^ of large dimen- 
sions, which required no less than sixteen men 
for its management. 

Fishing is here a very profitable employ- 
ment. A few evenings ago, 35,000 herrings 
were taken with this net. To-day it was put in 
requisition to get us some fish — ^and some plaice, 
two John Dorees, some mullet, with a great 
many small fishes, were the produce ; amongst 
them a pink fish, which terminated not in a tail, 
but in a number of fibres, so that when floating 
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it appeared like a star-fish. When thrown into 
the sea, it went away very merrily, with the 
m<>tion of a firog when swimming, and emitted 
a black substance, which discoloured the water 
around it. 

How varied and wonderful is Nature ! — and 
what a Being is that Omnipotent Creator who 
adapts each object of his infinite formations so 
admirably to its position ! This little creature, 
appacently so helpless, is enabled, probably, by 
the emission of this black fluid, so to confound 
its enemies as to effect an escape. 

AAer luncheon we had a row up the harbour, 
which winds through the demesiie of Myros> 
and affords, we were told, many charming vie^s ; 
Baheen Castle, Sir William Becher's property, 
is one of them — unfortunately, however, ^Tir 
expedition was a failure, as far as views were 
cOneertied. The fog w^ inexorable — and, after 
rowing about for some time, as the fog was fast 
dissolving into rain, we landed in Castle Town- 
send demesne, and walked to Drishane. 

Glengariff. Tuesday Evemng.—'S.Qxe we 
are, in a nice little room which looks upon a 
lovely bay. The sea ripples gently against the 
rocks, and waives to and firo the branches of an 
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old thom^ which grows close to the road before 
the door of our hotel. 

We have been watching a magnificent sun- 
set A fine arch of light red clouds which 
traversed the sky was reflected with lovely 
distinctness in the water. Gradually these 
clouds separated^ and resembled a resplen- 
dent web of rubies^ still retaining the form 
of an arch, under which the clear silvery moon 
slowly arose. And now that pale luminary 
reigns alone in the sky and on the sea. The 
gorgeous clouds which so lately eclipsed its 
brightness^ with their resplendent hues^ have 
vanished. All is calm and stUl^ and — we have 
rung for candles ; and (oh what a sad falling ofiT!) 
have since then eaten our dinner too ! I was 
laughed at during its important progress for the 

r 

romantic manner in which I deserted a plate 
of excellent salmon and true Irish potatoes to 
nm to the window and gaze at the moon^ ai^d 
the beautiful view beneath it. Some nice boiled 
turkey and ham were equally unsuccessfiil in ri- 
vetting my attention^ for at the very first mouth- 
ful I descried a vessel gently sailing through the 
broad silvery line of moonbeams on the water. 
The gentlemen were not so insensible to the 
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charms of a good dinner after our long journey. 
They kept the fat^ laughing^ round-cheeked 
waiter waitings or rather moving about^ for a 
long time ; and a» I thought the diilner-doth 
would never be removed^ I established my 
writing materials on another table dose to my 
friend the south window^ and the ^' gentle 
moon;" and now I am going to say something 
of our journey to-day. 

We left our friends at Drishane^ with much 
regret that our very delightful visit was come to 
an end. The first place we passed was Skib- 
bereen-^a rather wretched -looking, though 
considerable town, Mr. Wright's place, on the 
river beyond it, is very pretty; as is another, 
belonging to Mr. O'SulUvan, at the head of an 
extensive arm of the sea. The view on our 
descent towards the Bay of Bantry was very 
magnificent; and Lord Berehaven's house, which 
is near the town of Bantiy, is in a most lovely 
situation. 

We spent two hours there, walking about 
the gardens and grounds, and enjoying the 
variety of splendid views they command. The 
interior of the house is quite a curiosity. The 
walls, staircase, and bed-rooms, axe all covered 
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with tapestry — even the ceilings of the stair- 
cases and passages. Some of it is very good, 
especially lihat in the drawing-room^ which once 
adorned the palace of the Tuilleries. 

The rooms abound with objects of Tirtii^ and 
the ceilings of some are covered with paintings 
Tdiich formed the plafond of a palace at Venice. 
Most of the doors are coyered with that stamped 
and gilt leather which was formerly so exten- 
sivisly used to decorate the palaces of Spain. 
The dining-room has a very rich buffet^ which 
reaches nearly to the ceiling. Some of the or- 
naments are in brass^ and belonged to a Spanish 
ccmvent. They consist of five or she large 
dishes^ with embossed figures very finely exe- 
cuted. A curious old bust of St. Patrick is in 
the centre. 

Some beautiful stained glass^ also from a Spa- 
nish convent^ is placed in the windows of this 
room, the walls of which are covered with pic- 
tures instead of tapestry. Some of these pic- 
tures are very good, and have frames of richly 
carved oak. I remarked a curious vase, which 
is covered with coins of Henry III. They were 
found in Lord Berehaven's grounds, and placed, 
I beUeve, by himself in this fanciful and very 
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ornamental manner. In the drdwing-room^ 
amongst many other beautiful and interesting 
objects^ there is a curious old book-stand^ of an 
oetagon shape^ filming a table at the top^ which 
is embellished with old miniatures set into the 
earring. 

This collection was made by Lord Berehaven 
during his travels. For fourteen years he usually 
made an annual tour abroad^ haying the decora- 
tion of his house constantly in yiew. How de- 
lightful it would be for Ireland if many more of 
its young Peers followed Lord Berehaven's ex- 
ample^ and brought back with them from the 
foreign lands which they visited choice works of 
art and taste to enrich their own ! 

After luncheon we left this fascinating place 
and its agreeable inmates^ and proceeded to 
GlengariSl The road was very hilly, but the 
views so fine that we did not regret the dragging 
down and the slow ascent of the heights. The 
prospect &om the summit of the pass, after we 
left the pretty wild glen of Coomhaba, was, I 
think, the most splendid I have yet seen in Ire- 
land. It is nearly in the centre of the bay, and 
the noble range of mountains which bound it in 
either side stretch far away into the distant 
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ocean. I do not remember any point where the 
bay of Naples furnishes such a beautiful yiew. 
Soon afterwards we came in sight of the little 
&iry bay of Glengariff^ with its woody heights 
and rocky mountains sleeping in the calm repose 
of evening. 



CHAlTER III. 

A fine day at GlengarifF. — Legend of the Sugar-Loaf Moun- 
tain. — ^Ezconion to Castle Town, Berehaven. 

Wednesday. — A charming morning for a 
stroll before breakfast. This is all very pretty — 
rocks and woods^ and green pasture — ^headlands 
and islands so land-lockinff the bay as to give it 
quite ihe appearance of a lake. Moore has ad- 
mirably described Glengariff when he sings of 

** Glens where Ocean comes 
To 'scape the wild winds' ranconr; '* 

and then he adds (but my memory doubts) some- 
thing about a Bay^ 

** Where Freedom's fleet 
May safely ride at anchor." 

After break&st we got a boat, and rowed up 
a very Killamey-looking passage-which ter- 
minated in a small stream. Here we landed; 
and ascending the rocky and wooded shore^ ob- 
tained a very pretty view of Cromwejl's Bridge^ 
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now in niins^ and said to have been built by the 
renowned Oliver^ who has the credit in Ireland 
of building a great many things, and of knock- 
ing down' a great many more than he ever saw. 
Beyond it is the new bridge on the Castletown 
road ; then comes the rocky mountain of Shorn, 
forming the back-ground. 

We proceeded to an island on which stands a 
martello tower, one of the expensive conse- 
quences of the French invasion in 1796, and 
which, if the wonders that steam has effected 
could be foreseen, would appear nearly ridicu- 
lous. The present tenant of the island, who 
pays to government £15 a year, belonged in 
1796 to the revenue department, near Bere- 
haven, and was one of the first to descry the ap- 
proach of the French fleet, which had long been 
expected. Thirty-three sail were seen at sea; 
and about twenty of them entered Bantry Bay 
on the 19th of December. A violent gale had 
dispersed the fleet ; and after remaining fifteen 
or sixteen days, in expectation of the arrival of - 
the rest, the fleet sailed away, having burnt two 
seventy-fours. The severe weather was Ire- 
land's defence. 

From the tower, there is a fine view of the 
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Sugar-Loaf^ and of its minor brother, of the 
noble bay, Whiddy Island, with the Bantry 
shore beyond ; and nearer, Mrs. White's pretty 
place, Glengariff *s chief ornament. 

The most striking as well as the most beau- 
tifol feature in this lovely bay is the Sugar-Loaf 
Mountain. The shape answers to its name, 
and it is seen firom almost every part of the ad- 
joining country. On the side next Bantry Bay, 
two furrows are visible about half-way up its 
high cone. To-day, as we rode over the smooth 
water, we observed the ridge of these furrows 
more plainly against the deep blue sky, and ob- 
served that the marks gradually wound down- 
wards from the summit to the base, like the 
print of gigantic wheels. 

The steersman heard our observations about 
this appearance ; — " Sure yer honor's right en- 
tirely ; sure enough 'tis the print of wheels that 
you see above there; and indeed, steep as it 
looks, a car has come down along there." We 
all smiled at the boatman's assertion; for, be- 
sides being not far short of two thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, the sides are so steep 
that it now can be only ascended on foot. — 
" Why, you may not beheve it, if yer honor 
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doesn't plaze^ yet 'tis truth I'm telling ye; only 
'tis a long time ago, and there's no one Hving to 
be sure that saw it, but many and many's the one 
that has heard all about it, and how it happened." 

'^ And pray how did it happen?" said I, un- 
willing to cheek the poor man's loquacity. " I 
should like yery much to hear all about it,"* I 
continued, observing that one of our party, by 
his smile of incredulity, checked the boatman's 
garrulity, and, as I fancied, hurt his feelings. 
" We should all like to hear about the prints of 
tbese wheels," I continued with a coaxing air. 

" If yer honor is in real amest," said the 
steersman, evidentiy pleased with the prospect of 
relating his tale, " I'll tell ye all that I ever 
heard about it." — 

** In the days when the bogs of ould Ireland 
were all big forests, and the cities that are now 
buried under the green say and under the broad 
lakes were all great places — finer, ay, than 
Cork, or Skibbereen, or Dublin either; long 
before that old round martelli tower was built on 
Widdy Island, or that murdering villain, Oliver 
Cromwell, edified the ould bridge ; — in them 
good old times when there was no tithes at all, 
and no poor people, but every one went about 
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with gold and silver collars about their necks^ 
and fine curly wigs upon their heads^ and beau- 
tiful shoes on their feet^ there lived up on the 
top o' that Sugar-Loaf mountain the good fidry 
Shanagown ; a beautiful fine lady she was. It 
was she that made all men and mortals happy 
hereabouts ; and her palace in the mountain^ 
you see^ was all lined with carrabuncles^ and 
paved with red gold^ enough for twenty kings' 
ransoms. WeU^ then^ she drove over the clouds 
in a car of gold^ drawn by six snow-white swans ; 
and her delight was to do good, and to make 
people happy ; and she went about relieving the 
sick, and comforting the fiitherless and widows 
and orphans. 

'^ Well, that was very well ; but at last, in 
one of her journeys, she happened, as bad luck 
would have it, to see a handsome young man — 
a neat slip of a boy — one Bryan Oge. He was 
the likeliest young fellow in all Munster, and 
coUld hurl with any one in the six Baronies. All 
the brethren of Shanagown cautioned her against 
favouring a mortal ; but sure Bryan Oge was a 
real Irish man, and 'tis well known throughout 
the world what lads they are ; and so he won 

Vol. I. D 
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her hearty and she married him^ and 'twas a 
great wedding they had entirely. 

" Well then^ for a time all went on very well, 
and Bryan lived in great state, you may be sure, 
in the fairy's palace, all made of carrabundes, 
and paved with red gold; but his pride swelled, 
and he wasn't satisfied with all the grandeur 
and the money his wife gived him, but tuck to 
robbing, like a low-minded blackguard as he 
was, the travellers that passed through Glengariff 
here, and oppressing the people up and down,, 
and making them pay purtection, so that their 
childer and their cattle mightn't be fairy-struck ; 
and he did all manner o' bad things, so that the 
good fairy's heart was fairly broke with the 
misery the blackguard of a husband that she had 
picked up with caused ; and she tried to mend 
his ways, but they was past cure, and the poor 
thing pined away, and told him he would break 
the heart within her. 

" 'Twas then that Bryan Oge forgot the respect 
he owed~to one of her station, and insulted the 
beautiful lady who had brought him such riches 
and had made a man of him all out. And he 
filled her beautiful palace with his own low-bom 
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equals^ anid there they droDk and roifitered the 
liye-long nighty till Shanagown could bear it no 
longer. Well, that was very well, as she had 
too tender a heart to do them any harm ; but she 
stepped into her grand car that was harnessed 
to the six white swans, and away they flew oyer 
to Widdy Island — that long island you see on 
the left there, with the ruined tower on it. There 
she lived all alone by herself, for a long time, 
sorely repenting that she had not followed her 
brother's words, and had forgot her set, and de- 
meaned herself by marrying a mortal like Bryan 
Oge, that was for ever drinking and sporting 
with all the drunken chaps in the parish. And 
she used to sit by the sea-shore and weep, till 
the tears that would fall from her became beau- 
tiful chrystals; and faix the chrystals in the 
caves out there are ever since called Shanagown's 
tears — ^and sure 'tis beautiful and pure they are, 
and shine like diamonds. Well, one day, when 
she was sitting on a rock by the shore, and look- 
mg up towards her own home that was on the 
top of the Sugar-Loaf, a large crab comes up to 
her, and spakes to her. He made her many 
elegant compliments, as iu truth any one might 
have done as well as a crab, seeing as how she 

D 2 
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was a beautiful lady, and wept day and night for 
the sorrows of the country all about her, as well 
as her own. At last says the crab, seeing 
nothing he could do in the way of civility con- 
soled her in the least — * Take me up,' says he, 
* with you in your golden car, and IH preach a 
sarmint so cleverly to yer husband, my lady, that 
111 be bail hell become a reformed man/ Well, 
the lovely Shanagown didn't quite know what to 
make of all these speeches and civility, but, 
thought she, a crab can do him little harm in 
life; so after considering the proposal for a little 
while, she took the crab up tenderly i^ her £dr 
hand, and laid him in the car. Up they flew to 
Sugar-Loaf, and Shanagown, with fear and trem- 
bliiig, entered her own elegant palace, and held 
up the crab, to shew him her baste of a hus- 
band. 

'^ 'Is it bringing me fish you are V says Brian 
Oge, taking the crab out of her hand ; ** I thank 
ye kindly for your civility,' said he, * and 'tis a 
mighty fine one, and I'll be bound wiU eat 
mighty well, and III get it boiled this very day 
for dinner ; and 'tis much obliged to you I am, 
sure.' 

Now Shanagown trembled more than ever. 
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when she heard him say all this^ and her heart 
was up in her mouthy for she felt it would be 
nothing else than murder all out to boil a crea- 
ture aliye^ that could discourse like any Chris- 
tian ; so she asked Brian to give her the crab 
back again, and aU the time she was in hopes the 
fish would spake himself, as he had told her he 
would do, but never the word came out of its 
lips, only the poor fellow seemed to turn up its 
eyes towards Shanagown, and to feel quite dumb- 
foimded at the thoughts of being boiled alive, 
and then e^n with a drop of vinegar maybe. 
Well, that was all very well ; till on her two 
bended knees, Shanagown begged and prayed 
her husband to spare the poor innocent crab, and 
then she told him how it had spoken to her, and 
tried to comfort her, and asked to be taken up to 
Sugax-Loaf, that it might spake raison to Brian. 
" * Why then,' says Brian, * bad luck to you, 
Shanagown ; and was it to bring a dirty crab to 
preach to me, that made ye pay me a visit V 
says he. * Sure then, well have a purty feast 
upon yer fish.' So in spite of all she could say, 
he boiled the poor creature of a crab, and not 
a morsel of it did he leave from his supper that 
night. 
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** But Brian ndver lived to see another day^ so 
the crab had its revenge anyhow; and Shana- 
gown put Brian's body into her golden car^ and 
tried to fly. down, to bury him with his own 
people ; but the weight of the dead sinner was 
too great entirely, and as the swans couldn't fly 
with the car, the wheels sank into the roek, and 
in their way down, lefk the print y^* honor sees 
there. Stire enough," he continued, with a 
solemn air, ^^ perhaps to shew us that the weight 
of sin is great, and the marks of it will last till t^ 
day of judgment ; and that those who rise abore 
their stations and forget themselves, and are not 
satisfied, but wish for still more, will be punished 
either in this world or the next." 

" It should also be a caution to us," observed 
one of my companions, with a snule, ''that those 
fine crabs the cook dresses so well at our hotel 
are very indigestible things; for it certainly ap- 
pears that poor Brian died £rc«n eating one; 
and the next time I am tempted with that dish, 
I shall try and remember this legend." 

" Hush," whispered I, " do not turn into 
ridicule a tale firom which, with all its wild ab- 
surdity, you see these poor people can draw so 
good a moral." But my attempt to repress the 
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ridiculous was in yain ; for the story-teller waa 

attacked forthwith by the enquiry, whether the 

poor widow Shanagown returned again to Whid- 

dy Island, and whether that was not the reason 

ofitename? 

, "Sure I know nothing of how it came by the 

Aame at all ; but you see. Sir, here we are at 

the landin' place to Mrs. "Whitens Castle, if yer 

honor will like to walk up and see the do* 
main." 

We landed, and found Mrs. White's grounds 
indeed delightful: they command a charming 
prospect of the Sugar-Loaf and Bantry Bay, 
We sat down to rest in a beautiful garden, and 
there a very civil message from the recently ^ 
widowed proprietor led us through the house ; 
the views from it, as weU as those from the 
flower-garden, are enchanting. Having again 
embarked, we were rowed across Glengariff's 
fairy bay, to our hotel. 

Afler luncheon, we started in a jaunting car to 
see the Tunnel, which is in progress on the new 
roadleading toKenmare,and passed through some 
very pretty Killamey-like scenery, rock and wood, 
-with occasional glimpses of the Glengariff stream, 
as we traversed the valley in which stands Lord 
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Bantry's lodge. The new road is excellent^ and 
as we wound gradually up the Eske mountain, 
additional portions of the bay were revealed, 
until at length we attained a considerable height, 
and with it a very extended view. Shorn 
Mountain, the Sugax-Loaf, and Caha Mountain, 
were the boundaries of the valley below us. 
The Tunnel is a fine work, and will be finish- 
ed, it is thought, about the end of the present 
year. We ascended the height through which it 
passes, and had a noble view of the Kerry moun- 
tains, the Reeks, andMangerton, Kenmare river, 
and the new road, Mr. Mahony's Castle, &c. 
Our drive back was rapid, and our evening al 
solito. 

The following day we started by water 
for Castletown, which is a thriving Uttle place, 
at the extremity of the western side of Ban- 
try Bay. We intended to have gone by 
land, and secxired, as we thought, two jaunting 
cars, to take us there early in the morning; but 
when the morning came, no cars were to be had; 
so the Inn-keeper at Glengariff persuaded us 
it would be both shorter, and more agreeable, to 
go in his six-oared boat. As the day was beau- 
tiful, and the sea smooth, I made no objection 
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to the plan; though we had all some misgivings^ 
that it would prove a tedious business; and we 
were right. Three hours of hard pulling^ and 
considerable tossing^ round some of the rocky 
headlands which project into the bay, only 
brought us to Adrigoil, a little village just under 
Hungry Mountain, and scarcely half-way to 
Castletown. The scenery, however, amply re- 
paid us during the whole row. We passed 
near some curious caverns in the rocky cliff; 
but I am always so uncomfortable on the sea, 
that Icouldnotperfectly enjoy anything. AtAdri- 
goil, the gentlemen intended to ascend Hungry 
Mountain, which expedition, every one said, 
could not be accomplished under five hours : it 
would then be six o'clock before we could again 
embark. 

When we landed at the beautiful little bay of 
Adrigoil, I felt so tired of the sea, and so ap- 
prehensive of another row to Castletown late in 
the evening, that I longed to find some convey- 
ance by land. Except the pretty Glebe House, 
Adrigoil contains only a few scattered cabins, 
not one of which appeared big enough to shel- 
ter any animal larger than a pig. Ten miles,. 
" only ten Irish miles," was stated to be the dis- 
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tance to Castletown; bat ratiher than encounter 
my bitter enemy^ the sea, in the dark^ and in 
an open boat^ I «aid Z -would walk. This was 
declared to be impossible. But, while we were 
all debating the sutject, a woman came up and 
asked i£ we would come and rest ourselves a little 
at t9ie clergyman's; she added, that he was un- 
luckily from home, but that she knew he would 
be Tery happy to see any travellers at his house, 
all the same, and nothing would make him so 
well pleased as to hear that they had been com- 
fortable there. We smiled at her good-natured 
bull, and still more good-natured iace, but told 
her we were pressed for time. 

^' And is the lady going uptiie mountain too ?" 
she enquired, with a face of alarm. 

'' Oh no," said I, " but I wish very much that 
I could get on to Castletown by land." 

" And sore why can't ye ? isn't it for the likes 
of you to do as is most pla«n' to ye ?» 

I soon discovered that the clergyman's maid- 
servant was one of those sort of people whom it 
is delightftd to meet with with when we are in a 
dilemma; a person who never thinks anything 
impossible, a character fuU of su^estions and 
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comfortable expedients, and whose energy is 
sure to help one in any emergency. 

In less than half an hour a cart and horse ap- 
peared; -^here they came from I never could 
learn ; they seemed to spring out of the rocks at 
the behest of this most comforting woman. A 
cart, mind, not a car, nor anything half so con- 
yenient as the worst cart to be found in Eng- 
land, or on the Continent either. This primitive 
concern consisted of a few fiat boards nailed to- 
gether, laid on two long poles. Bound this raft- 
like concern there were no rails, or ledge, to 
prevent my maid «nd myself, and our clocks, 
from jolting off. On this we lay, for to sit was 
ahnost uapoasible ; and off we went, amid the 
laughter of the whole party. 

Variety is certainly pleasant, even when that 
variety is oa^iised by the most dislocating of con- 
veyances; and I enjoyed the joxirney extremely. 
In a totally new situation one loses most of that 
feeling of self-identity with all the cares and 
anxieties of life, which often depress our feel- 
ings. I seemed to qatch the same spirit of hap- 
piness with those people who jolt along to mar.- 
ket on such a vehicle, and I gave myself up to 
pleasant thoughts. There were few habitations 
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along the side of the road^ but we met some of 
the wildest-looking people I ever beheld — 
wild, I mean, in appearance, not manners — ^forl 
was particularly strack with the dvn respectful 
way in which they all bowed to us, even though 
we travelled on the commonest vehicle. Many 
stopped to speak to our driver ; perhaps to en- 
quire by what chance he was driving such an 
unusual load as two bonneted females. But 
their curiosity was not obtrusive ; and though 
they were evidently surprised, they did not stare 
at us disagreeably. 

The appearance of the dwellings of the pea- 
santry was more truly wretched than any I 
have ever seen. The people, particularly the 
children, were worse clothed. Some of the 
younger children, completely naked, were play- 
ing about before the miserable hovels. How 
strange that such rude habitations should send 
forth a people of such good and refined man- 
ners, " who be," as our driver said, " the civil- 
est-spoken folks in all Ireland, and have more 
good will to each other than is to be found 
in any other country on the face of the wide 
world." 

The amusing thoughts which my new posi- 
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tion excited were only disturbed towards the 
end of our three hours* drive by the apprehen- 
sion of finding a very bad inn^ or^ worse still, 
(as I should be alone all the evenings) no ac- 
commodation at all. My too active imagination 
was busy with expedients; though I had not 
much fear of finding a resting-place of some sort 
or other in a country where unkind looks or ac- 
tions never meet the eye. So I only pictured to 
myself some interesting clergyman^ and his good 
wife, or daughter, trying to make me comfort- 
able ; or an honest farmer, making the best of 
his humble dwelling, and turning everything 
topsy-turvy for my accommodation. 

But then my entrance into Castletown on such 
a vehicle, covered with straw, in an old crumpled 
bonnet, and worn-out cloak, would not look at 
all respectable; and who would believe I was a 
^^raal lady?" These misgivings increased to 
such a degree, that as we drove jingling and 
creaking up to the inn door, my weary bones 
and exhausted mind did feel as if a very con- 
siderable portion of their future well-being de- 
pended on finding immediate accommodation 
and repose. I also inwardly hoped that the inn- 
keeper might not look cross. The outside of 
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the house appeared to promise well^ but an old 
and ugly woman came to the door. 

When the driver asked if there were rooms^ 
she nodded her grey dishevelled locks^ and I 
thought her beautifuL She helped me off the 
cart^ and I hobbled up stairs^ tired and stiff; but^ 
oh ! the joy and surpriBe of finding a large^ well^ 
fomiflhed^ and most comfortable sitting-roomy 
with fresh flowers on the table^ and beautiful 
geraniums in the windows ! Ever3^hing was new 
and clean, and doubly delightM^ as all this was 
unexpected. After the old woman had shewed 
^e the nice bed-rooms^ at the back of the house^ 
looking out on the ndble bay^ I thought she was 
by no means so ugly^ and I could have kissed 
her furrowed cheek. 

My quarters, however, really needed not the 
fatigue of such a journey as I had just accom- 
plished, nor the fear of finding no resting-place, 
to make them appear most excdlent. The inn, 
indeed, proved to be «uch a one as would be 
considered good even at an English watering- 
place; which is very surprising, as tie town is 
at the extremity of a long peninsula which leads 
to notUng, nor is there a road to or from it, 
except by Glengariff. 
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In the joy of removed apprehension, and the 
thought of what delight my fellow-trayellers 
would feel at finding me in such agreeable quar- 
ters after their hard day's work, I flew from 
room to room, sketched some picturesque figures 
irom the window, and made a panoramic outline 
of the bay and its majestic mountains, firom my 
bed*room. After tbas occupying myself for 
some time, I felt so much i^ested that I was 
quite equal to a walk; and about half an 
hour before sunset I started off from the inn 
of Castletown, with my maid, on an exploring 
e;Kpedition. 

We left the town by a road which I found le^ 
to the Copper Mines of Allihies ; along which 
we proceeded until we met a sort of procession 
of men and boys on horseback, with branches of 
oak in t^eir hands, and accompanied by women 
running alcnigside, uttering joyful shouts and 
acclamations. Not wiUing to encounter this 
merry but scxtnewhat boisterous party, we re- 
la^ated be£»re their advance, and I enquired of 
a quiet, pretty -looking girl the reason of these 
ddngs. She said, while her fine eyes beamed 
with delight, that it was the O'SuUivan, the 
kad o' the spil, who had gained his .cause. We 
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afterwards heard that he was a descendant of 
the ancient family of O'Sullivan, who were the 
ancient lords of the soil^ and that he had that day 
taken possession of a property near the town, 
about which there had been a long law-suit. 

Soon after we had met this gay procession, we 
heard shouts of joy in another direction; and as 
we were turning the comer of a street, a number 
of little boys ran up against us, and nearly oyer^- 
threw my maid in their hurry and zeal to push 
forwards a large tar-barrel. We took refuge 
from the mad-cap glee of these boys in the door- 
way of a house where a woman was standing 
with her child in her arms. She seemed fiilly to 
participate in the general feeUng of joy, and yet 
with true motherly fondness she looked, every 
instant in her child's face, and smiled with more 
intense dehght as she saw it clap its little hands, 
and crow at the unwonted noise and confusion. 

Where a mother trusts herself with a loved 
child one feels safe ; and I therefore remained 
by her side, watching the proceedings of the 
clamorous little group which surrounded the 
great tar-barrel. The boys placed it at the side 
of a gate which, I was told, was the entrance to 
Mr. O'SuUivan's place ; and filling the barrel 
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with hay and straw^ set fire to it, and it was 
soon in a blaze. As the brilliant flames ascended, 
the clamour and huzzas became louder than 
before. Other tar-barrels in different parte of 
the town also began to blaze, and the dim twi- 
light around now looked dark. 

When I moved away from these demonstrations 
of rejoicing, I felt myself obliged to hasten my 
steps, from seeing, alas ! some men in a state of 
intoxication reeling (meandering, as some would 
say) along the street. But, notwithstanding, I 
took a last look at the fond and exulting mother, 
who instinctively clasped her child nearer to her 
bosom as these horrible men approached, and 
she called to another child, about two years old, 
wbo was standing outside, to come in. 

Was it fear J saw then depicted on her hitherto 
happy countenance, or a natural horror of a vice 
she must every day see, or a presentiment of the 
dreadful event which soon plunged her in grief? 

The next morning we heard that, about twelve 
o'clock that night, some drunken men upset the 
flaming tar-barrel. Ite burning contente ran 
down and entered the door of the very cottage 
in which I had taken refuge, and which was 
thus set on fire. The woman was down stairs^ 
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but her children were asleep in the room above. 
Of course the anxiety of a mother was more 
powerM than self-preservation. She did not 
attempt to escape herself from the house^ which 
was in flames in a moment, but ran up stairs and 
clung to the bed which contained her darling^' 
children. A gentleman who happened to be 
passing by, with that instinctiye quickness which 
distinguishes superior minds, dashed into the 
burning cottage, and hearing the poor woman's 
cries above, regardless of the danger, hurried 
up. He there found the wretched mother strain- 
ing convulsively her eldest child to her bosom. 
He tried to drag her away, but she was so para- 
lyzed and bewildered with terror that she could 
scarcely move. The flames began to ascend the 
staircase — already the bed, to which she clung 
with the energy of despair, was enveloped in 
smoke. The clothes caught fire, when with a 
desperate eflfort, Mr. Davy, the gentleman whom 
I haye mentioned, succeeded k carrying her off. 
^e dashed again through the flames, and the 
woman, with her ddest child, were placed by 
him in safety in the street. The poor little 
child had suffered most; it was much scorched, 
and its little head was in a sad state, but the 
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mothev scarcely noticed tlds^ so anxioos was she 
to obtain the attention of the people. ^^ My child 
— my child — ^my little darling baby ! " she ex- 
claimed^ with frantic despair^ pointing up to- 
wards the window of the room which she had 
just left. No one understood her meaning ex- 
cept Mr. Davy, who inunediately imagined 
that there was yet another human being exposed 
to the devouring fire. With wonderfiil pre- 
sence of mind, he soon procxired a ladder, and 
again entered the burning room. The mother 
stood in breathless agony gazing towards the 
window. Every one had now become inter- 
ested both for the mother and her heroical pre- 
server — ^aU stood in an agony of suspense — ^no 
soimd was heard but the fearful crackling of the 
flames and &11 of the burning rafters. Sud- 
denly arose a thnlling shout from all assembled. 
" Hurra, hurra ! " was repeated, as Mr. Davy 
descended the ladder with the little infant in 
his arms. The mother saw it was her child, and 
she pressed it to her heart with a feeling not to 
be told. Poor woman ! in that moment of in- 
tense joy, of unmixed deUght and gratitude to- 
wards the preserver of her baby, she did not for 
one blissftd moment perceive that the poor child's 
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features were blackened — ^that it scarcely breath- 
ed; but Mr. Davy saw it aU; and with llie 
delicate perception which belongs to bold and 
noble minds, knew in an instant what the mo- 
ther's feelings must be^ and judged that it 
might deprive her entirely of reason if she knew 
that probably her little darling could not sur- 
vive. With gentle firmness he took the baby 
from her^ ahnost contriving that she should not 
see its horrible state ; said he would carry it to 
his kind £dend^ the Doctor, who would attend 
to the bums, and directed her attention to her 
other child, who, he perceived, was not daQger- 
^pusly injured. The womaa passed that night at 
a neighbour's house, occupied in attending her 
elder child. So completely shaken, however, 
had her mind been, that .she became alarmingly 
ill, and raved towards morning in a fearful man- 
ner : the next day she sank into a deep sleep. 
As for the poor baby, it lingered only a few hours. 
When we left Castletown, the following day, no 
one had ventured to tell the unfortunate mother 
that her youngest child was dead. 

This was not the only misfortune which oc- 
curred that night, but the other seemed ahnost 
a just retribution for the misery caused^ by those 
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drunken men who had upset the tar-barrel. Soon 
after this deplorable occurrence one of them 
fought with his companions^ and received a blow 
^n^ch frax^tured his skull. In a state of intoxi- 
cation^ and with his mind agitated by bad pas- 
sions^ the wretched man was hurried into the 
presence of his Maker ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

Ascent of Hungry Hill. — Excursion to the Mines of Allihies. 
— Entrance of Bantry Bay^ — Return to Glengariff. — A 
Poor Widower's Tale. 

The gentlemen arrived about ten o*clock, wet, 
cold, and, as may be expected, after a visit to 
Hungry Hill, with keen appetites : they were 
delighted to find me in such a comfortable warm 
room at Castletown, and still more so to see an 
excellent dinner speedily put on the table. 
After they were somewhat soothed by the atten- 
tions of the flaxen-wigged waiter, and strength- 
ened by simdry supplies of fish, boiled turkey, 
and pudding, I received the following account 
of their expedition : 

The ascent was diflicult, owing to rock and 
bog. " It was very steep, indeed," added one 
of the adventurers ; ^^ the most difficult I have 
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undertaken^ but upon gaining the top I thought 
we were amply repaid." 

A noble panoramic view it must certainly have 
been^ and one that may hold a distinguished 
place among the celebrated sights of this class* 
The height of the mountain is about 2^500 feet^ 
and^ from its position^ commands the whole of 
Bantry Bay in all its magnificent extent. Look- 
ing towards the souths the view embraces a con- 
siderable portion of the bay — the mountains of 
its southern extremity — Dunmanus bay, running 
deep into the land — Crookhaven and Cape Clear 
— then succeed the sweep of the mountains to- 
wards the east — Bantry, &c. — and the Macromp 
mountains further to the east, and immedi- 
ately below lies the rocky chain of the Gk)ile 
mountains — ^both the Sugar Loaves, Caha moun- 
tains, and the mass of Kerry mountains in that 
direction. To the north the bay of Kenmare, 
the Reeks, and Mangerton. On the west, 
that beautiful part of Bantry Bay, near Castle- 
town, with the island of Bere — and all the pic- 
turesque indentations of the shores, were stretch- 
ed below, with the great Atlantic beyond, 
losing itself in the distant horizon. A fog un- 
fortunately came on, however, as the adven- 
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torers reached the suxnnut of Hungry Hill, 
which obscured their yiew of the coast towards 
Kerry. And this same fog interfered sadly with 
the luxury of their luncheon, for with it came on 
also an innumerable swarm of the most torment- 
ing midges that, according to their statement, 
were ever encountered. Lord Bantry has built a 
stone tower on one of the highest points of 
Hungry Hill, and on the olher, said to be 
higher by fifty feet, the Ordnance Surveyors, 
under the command of Captain Fortlock, have 
erected a tower of stone and turf, to which the 
^ weary travellers " crossed through thick 
and boggy pasture, said to be excellent for 
feeding sheep. Captain Fortlock's party had 
been encamped there for several days making 
observations. From their station the Kerry 
mountains are seen to great advantage. The 
Hungry HiU adventurers descended to a pro- 
jecting rock, which they described to me as a 
very picturesque position, overhanging a hollow 
in the mountain in whose wild bosom lay a 
black and gloomy lake, said, nevertheless, with 
another near it, to abound with peculiarly bright 
trout. It is from the latter that Adrigoil water- 
fall receives its supplies. Retracing their steps. 
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they found themselves at twenty minutes after 
one on the suitimit^ and then they commenced a 
fatiguing descent^ and so rapid a one that in 48 
minutes they reached the road. The ascent 
took them an hour and forty minutes from the 
village where we had parted. They left the 
waterfall of Adrigoil imvisited, although it 
hoasts a height of 800 feet, and they were toler- 
ably near it — ^but its apparently poor supply of 
water did not, it seems, hold out sufficient at- 
traction to rather tired tourists. A half-a-crown 
made their guide a happier man than some who 
have possessed a whole one to themselves. At 
six they re-embarked, and had a cold row of 
nearly an hour and a half to Casdetown, where 
they were surprised, upon entering its pretty 
Utde harbour, to see the town illuminated. The 
effect they described as quite magical. 

Friday. — About half-past twelve we started 
for the Copper Mines of Allihies, and on our 
way passed near Dunboy, a castle celebrated in 
history as the last hoM of the Irish under O'SuJ- 
liva:n, in the reign of Elizabeth. It is now a 
pleasant residence, belonging to the Puxley 
family; and a castellated addition is now mak- 
ing to the house. The ascent of the Ki^ock- 

VOL. I. B 
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coora mountain is very steep— even a light 
jaunting car can with difficulty be drawn up. 
I could not help applying the poetaster's rhymes 
on the achievement of General Wolfe to our- 
selves : — 

" What was vwy bold, nay very particular, 
We climbed up rocks that were perpendicular/' 

The view as we ascended was very fine, includ- 
ing the bay and headlands, and much of the 
Inountain scenery which was now familiar to 
the gentlemen from their visit yesterday to Hun- 
gry Hill. 

After we passed the highest point of the as- 
cent, we had a magnificent view over that part 
of the Atlantic of which the mountaineers were 
deprived yesterday by the fog. Dursey Island 
and Blackball Point, which has a tower upon it, 
form one side, and Sheep's-head the other, 
of the entrance to Bantry Bay. The Skilligs 
(with which we were destined to become better 

* 

acquainted afterwards) made their appearance in 
the extreme distance. They are two remarkable 
rocks, whicli seem to be nearly similar in shape, 
and stand about ten or twelve miles out to sea. 
Before us were the Hogs, two rocky islands 
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apparently lying just at the mouth of the Ken- 
mare river ; beyond was Darrynane Bay, with 
its lofty mountains. Then, nearer, Cooleagh 
Bay, which is the summer harbour of the mines. 
On the side of the rocky eminence before us 
were the works of the mines — the engines and 
cottages of the miners scattered irregularly about. 
Of this extended view, which gives a map-like 
idea of the south-west of Ireland, the an- 
nexed sketch wiU convey some, but, I fear, an 
imperfect notion. We had a npte of introduc- 
tion to the Protestant chaplain of the mines, and 
we found him most civil and attentive to us. 
The mines are now far from being so productive 
as formerly. The Company by which they are 
worked is at present going to great expense in 
a search, hitherto unavailing, after a new vein — 
and if the assertion of one of the Captains be 
correct, they are now losing money. This ac- 
count, however, is at variance with the stated 
produce : formerly it amounted to 600 tons a 
month ; now it averages 350 tons. Copper ore 
is worth £9 a ton; but the purchasers always 
take off 2i per cent, a ton, to cover their risk : 
consequently the real price is £7. 10s. a ton; — 
this, at the former rate of production, would 

e2 
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give £54,300 a year ; and at the reduced supply 
would still give £31,500 a year. An eighth 
goes amongst the owners of the fee — four, I 
think, in number ; formerly the principal one 
received £4000 a year. The Company's shares 
amount to 64, which axe divided, I was told, 
between five proprietors, of whom Mr. Puxley, 
whose place we passed to-day, is the chief. The 
works, it is said, employ one thousand people. 
Girls, who attend the washing of the ore, get 
3§d. a day ; boys, 6d. ; men, from Is. to Is. 4d. 
Miners work by task-work; — a gang undertakes 
a piece of work at so much per ton, the price 
being fixed by a master, the ore to produce 10 
per cent., to ascertain which an assay-office is 
established. There are four captains ; the men 
are paid monthly, and the calculation is made so 
as to give the men who handle powder about 
Is. 4d. a day, the others about Is. Many Corn- 
ish miners and their families are established 
here, and the English and Irish, notwithstand- 
ing a difference of religion, agree perfectly well 
together. It is said that for ten years there has 
not been a quarrel among the workmen, owing 
to a rule, which is strictly enforced, that who- 
ever quarrels is immediately dismissed. We 
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Tisited the school^ where the children looked 
very comfortable ; the girls with their hair very 
coquettishly braided and arranged. As we as- 
cended afterwards^ we met two little Cornish 
children^ one of whom answered *^ Tolerably 
well" to every question. — ^' How do you get on 
at school V'—'' Tolerably well." " How do you 
like work?"— "Tolerably well.** "Can you 
read?"— Tolerably well." "This road is in- 
tolerably steep ?" — ^Tolerably well." And so 
on^ stiU the same answer. 

The mine is now about 110 &thoms deep^ and 
they are working it deeper^ the vein occupying 
a narrow space. Five steam-engines are em- 
ployed : the first we visited works the crushing 
machine and the pounders. Over the pounded 
ore water is passed, the ore is then sifted, and 
after a number of successive washings, the dross 
is separated. The situation of the head Cap- 
tain, as the principal miner is termed, is worth 
about £300 a year, which includes his house 
and perquisites. Our reverend guide was ex- 
tremely polite, but I thought rather too fond of 
steam-engines, of the construction of which I 
must confess myself very ignorant, although I 
cannot help seeing the revolution they are ef- 
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fecting everywhere and in every thing. After 
having inspected the first works^ we ascended to 
another engine^ which is much higher up the 
mountain : and on our way we saw some curious 
defts in the rock, which had been made by for- 
mer excavations^ and travelled over heaps of ore 
the refiise of former works. The Captsdn observed 
that as &r as his experience went^ in Irish mines 
the richest part of the vein is near the sur&ce. 

The upper engine is used for pumping water out 
of the excavation ; near it is the vent for the escape 
of the smoke from another engine^ which is at 
work in the hiine^ about 160 feet below the sur- 
face. To pay this engine a visits and thus to 
see something of the interior^ was our next ob- 
ject ; for which purpose we re-descended. The 
passage by which we entered has' a rail for 
bringing out the ore^ and it also serves as a 
channel for the exit of the water pumped up. 
We had a wet and dirty walk. Stooping low, 
and creeping along the side, to avoid the water, 
we advanced to the steam-engine ; we then, di- 
verged into a side gallery^ to see the men at . 
work. By means of ladders^ the lower levels 
are attained; but as we were not properly e<juip- 
ped, none of my party attempted to descend. 
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On our return^ we visited some of the cot- 
tages, and with all my partiality for Iriah pea- 
sants^I <^uld'notbut seethe striking superio- 
rity in point of cleanliness of the cottages be* 
longing to the English miners. 

After leayi^ the mines^ we proceeded by s^ 
short cut to the top of the pass^ as the road was too 
steep to sillow of our remaining in the carriage : 
we were accom]panied by a poor fellow, who just 
before our arriyal had lost his thumb, from an 
accident with a steam-engine ; he however wiU 
receive pay until he is able to return to his work : 
this is done by an arrangement, under whicl* 
a small deduction is made from the pay of those 
employed. At the top of the pass, we joined 
the carriage, but the rapidity of the descent made 
us all pedestrians again, and we reached Castle-^ 
town after a very agreeable excursion, just before 

dark. Dr. A came to us in the evening, 

and w0 arranged a water, expedition to see some 
eaves near tiie mouth of Berehavejx harbouri 
before our depaifture to-tnorrow. 

Saturday.-^Tbia morning, about half-past 
eight, we $taxted with Dr. A t6i our excur- 
sion. Dr. A— 's brother^ a sailor-like young 
feUow, wan of thfe party, and Mr. Davy, a very 
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remarkable man^ whose pursuit now is^the reco- 
very of brass guns^ &c.^ from sunk vessels^ by 
means of a diving apparatus. He is now here in 
expectation of raising some of the gun» of 
the Impatiente^ which formed part of the French 
expedition in 1796^ and was lost off Sheep's- 
head^ not the Mizen-head^ as mentioned in Mr. 
James's Naval History, who says all the crew, ex- 
cept seven, perished. Mr. Dayy.is still a young 
man — ^about thirty, but has travelled a great dea|, 
in all parts of the world. He was of Col. Ches- 
ney's expedition, and, it would seem, is of opinion 
that the Euphrates, owing chiefly to freshes in 
the river, can never become a regular passage^to 
India. He has been recently in the service of 
Mahomet Ali Pacha, and served with Ibrahim 
in Syria. Mr. Davy lived two years at Damas- 
cus ; by his account, the Egyptians cannot retain 
Syria. He seems to have been admitted a good 
deal into the confidence of Ibrahim ; an intelli- 
gent man like Davy must have been a valuable 
acquisition to so enquiring a mind as the Pacha 
appears to possess. Pickwick happened to reach 
Davy while he was at Damascus, and he read a 
part of it for the Pacha, who was so delighted with 
it, that Davy was on one occasion summoned to 
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faim in the middle of the night to finish the 
reading of some part, in which they had been 
interrupted. 

The extended popularity of Pickwick is cer- 
tainly without parallel in the history of English 
literature. Mr. Davy mentioned his having 
read in Egypt, upon another occasion, some pas- 
sages from these "unrivalled papers, to a blind 
Englishman, who was in such ecstasies with what 
he heard, that he exclaimed he was almost thank- 
fiil he could not see he was in a foreign country, 
for that while he listened, he felt completely as 
though he were in England. 

I heard to-day an anecdote of the worthy 
rector of Adrigoil, a place which even without 
this anecdote was interesting to us. This excel- 
lent man, during the period when the payment 
of tithes had ceased altogether, had been in con- 
sequence so straitened in circumstances, that 
his wardrobe was in a very threadbare state. 
At last, with great difficulty, he contrived to gfet 
together four pounds, and with this sum, he one 
morning started for Bantry, to make a purchase 
of a new suit, which was absolutely necessary for 
the respectability of his appearance ; however, it 
was destined that he and his worn-out companions 

E 5 
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were not so soon to part^ for on his way he met 
a parishioner in great distress^ threatened with 
arrest and total ruin. The sum required was 
exactly that which the poor rector had provided 
for his suit; but he gave his parishioner the 
"money and returned home in the evening with 
his shabby coat, but with the enviable feelings 
an act like this must inspire. 

We crossed Bere-haven to see some caves, 
which were said to be curious, and we lay to, as 
sailors term it, in a heavy swell, to make sketches 
of them. Afterwards we stood out to sea, so 
as, in nautical phraseology, to open the Three 
Castle-head and Mizen-head ; we saw the rock 

from which Dr. A had taken two eaglets 

this year, now the noble birds which are chained 
before the house at Dunboy. It is strange that 
the old birds offered no opposition, but sat 
quietly on an adjoining rock, liooking on, while 
their offipring were captured. 

Our next movement was across the bay to see 
the group of curious rocks cdled the Pipers ; 
then we landed in the grounds of Dunboy, which 
are pretty; the house is to be castellated, and the 
workmen axe now occupied in erecting a lofty 
tower, which is to have two companions^ There 
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ifi a nice little haxbour at Dunboy^ where the 
copper ore^ from the mines of AUihies^ is shipped 
in winter. "We landed about half-past eleven at 
Castletown^ and immediately afterwards left our 
landlady — ^the old flaxen-wigged waiter, who on 
Sundays enacts the character of priest's clerk — 
the old woman of all-work, and our comfortable 
quarters, with something approaching to a sin- 
cere feeling of regret. Our drive however served 
to dispel this sentiment. It was very agreeable, 
and we had a delightftd day. Hungry Hill ix^ 
all its glory. — The gentlemen looked proudly up 
towards it, exulting that they had been on its 
summit. Beyond Addgoil, as we passed GoUe 
mountain, the guides pointed to a large stone 
which appeared some way above us, and told us 
that it had served as a gallows for a robber who 
was executed there some years ago. The gentle* 
men said that they had heard this story on their 
ascent of Hungry HiU. The stone, as far as 
we could judge, was one of those huge upright 
stones, which axe believed to have been reared 
in pagan times. 

The scenery here delighting us, we dismounted 
from our jingling vehicles, to make sketches. 
A copy of that which I took is placed at the 
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commencement of the present volume. The 
huge mountain is the Sugar-Loaf^ the scene of 
the legend of Shanagown and the unlucky crab^ 
which caused the death of her wicked husband 
by a fit of indigestion. 

While I was occupied in sketching this mar- 
rellous scene^ a poor man carrying a child in his 
arms accosted me. There are so few beggars in 
these unfrequented parts^ that I looked up at him 
with curiosity. Although his clothes were tat- 
tered^ and his countenance was haggard^ it was 
not charity that he required. He was young and 
handsome^ but his cheeks were pale^ and there 
was an expriession of sorrow and deep feeling 
in his large dark eyes. The poor little child he 
was holding with all a mother's gentle care^ 
looked ill and thin. ^^ Madam^ will yer honor be 
plazed to tell me what's the hour ?" said he. I 
answered him^ that it was about four o'clock. *' Is 
it no more then?" said he ; '^ sure 'tis a weary 
long time since I have been in these parts^ and 
the shadows of the Almighty's sun seem changed 
since then." 

" Where are you going ?" I enquired. A tear 
started to the poor man's eye, as he said} — " 'Tis 
to Castletown back^ I am going this blessed day; 
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and sure 'tis a sad heart I am carrying along 
with me." He paused for a moment, but pro- 
bably perceiving the interest I seemed to feel 
about him from the enquiry I had made, he con- 
tinued, with that yearning for sympathy so 
inherent in natures which, like the Irish, are 
seldom disfigured by the bitter sullenness of a 
sulky temper, he continued — " Tis sad hearts I'll 
make in my father's place ; four years agone, I 
went away ftdl of riches and happiness, and now I 
return desolate and broken-hearted. I took away 
with me the pride o' the place ; the prettiest girl 
in all Mimster, who refused many a good offer, 
and angered her parents by loving me. Ah ! 
madam, if you had seen my Noreen, you would 
have seen the most beautiful eyes in the world, 
and the best too, for she never caused a tear to 
flow from mortal eye, no, not even from her dear 
mother's, when she declared she would live and 
die a maid, rather than marry any boy, but her 
own Ned — ^that was myself and no other. Her 
parents forgave her, as well they might, for sure 
Nbreen's beseeching eyes would make even a 
savage beast as quiet as a lamb. They consinted 
to our marriage, and let their darling follow the 
fortunes of an unworthy spalpeen like myself. 
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and sure 'twas good of them^ and shews diey 
had a better opinion o' me than I desarved, for 
Noreen was their only joy, the only child that 
was spared to their otdd age, out of eight that 
lies in the ould church-yard. Oh ! hone — Oh ! 
hone — ^what'll I do ? — ^howTl I ever— deep is the 
grief that is mine this day^ and cursed will be 
the tongue that's to tell-them their darling is gone 
— gone from all of us — ^gone to live among crea* 
tures more worthy of her than us." The poor 
man, with a gesture of despair, was moving away, 
but my interest about him had become so strong, 
that I urged him to proceed with his melan- 
choly history. He shook his head. Wishing if 
possible to soothe his extreme grief, I observed 
to him, ^ But, my good man, you have a child 
left." 

'^ Oh ! then praised be God for having left 
this little picture of Noreen to comfort me, any^ 
how, and blessings be upon your lips for telli^ag 
me to think o' that," he continued, his laige 
eyes beaming with gratitude. " Sure wasn't this 
weenock the only thii^ that prevented tne from 
being now at the side of Noreen's grave. Wasn't 
it this her child, that smiled on me so sweetly 
that I feel sometimes as if Noreen herself was 
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looking at me^ through these blue eyes^ from her 
own blessed home^ and I saw her smile through 
them^ and say she was happy^ and seemed to 
entreat me not to grieve that she was taken away 
from all the sin and sorrow of tMs world. For^ 
ma'am, we had hard times of it^ at Waterford. 
When I went thera work was scarce^ and only 
that neither of Us could bear to come back poorer 
than we went, we should ha' come. long ago to 
the dekr place, where we were both born in, and 
then Nore^i would not have <Ued maybe* But 
God's will be done. We was bodi too proud. 
We didn't Uke our friends to see we had failed, 
and I couldn't bear the thoughts of appearing 
before the boys she had refrised to marry, and 
hearing them say, ^ Look diere at that spalpeen, 
who took away Noreen, but didn't know how 
to make ^afortin for her ;' and so we suffer^, 
and in the winter Noreen got ill ; there i^asn't i 
bit o' work to be had, though I begged on my 
bare knees for it. We were obliged to pawn 
evetything, and through the cold winter, to sleep 
where the, rain came down upon us, and our boy, 
our first-bom darlin', was laid in the could g^ve. 
^' Sure ^twas starved he was, though we went 
without a bit or a sup, for days and days, that he 
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might ate. But the Lord took him — glory be to 
his name 1 — ^But^ oh I his mother's heart seemed 
to sink from that hour. Before that day^ she 
was always the one to hope^ and her bright eyes 
never seemed to get dim with care. She would 
go and sit on our child's grave^ and though she 
tried to keep up and never clouded our home 
with a dark look^ yet I saw that her heart was 
breaking within her in silence. She got weaker 
and weaker^ and when this weenock was bom, I 
thought she must die surely; but, the Lord be 
praised, I got plenty o' work then, and got back 
all her things, and could get nourishing food for 
her, and she lived to nurse this child, and to 
look and smile again like herself formerly did. 
And she would talk of days to come, and how 
pleasant it would be to return home with a good 
bit of money, and to buy a nice little &xm near 
her fether's. But, oh ! ma'am — the blow, the 
bitter blow was struck, her days was counted. 
As this poor child grew, she withered away, and 
couldn't nourish it any longer. Ah ! 'twas then 
she reproached herself for having grieved so 
sorely over her boy. Many 's the time her two 
sweet pale lips said to me, ' Sure, Ned, I was 
iingrateM to cry so much, when I had you. 
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darlings and you never ceased to love me. Why 
did I grieve so sorely for the boy ? Why didi^'t 
I listen to your dear speech^ when ye tould me 
to cheer up and not go moaning over the grave^ 
and wasting my strength ? Why didn't I listen 
when ye tould me to remember I had you, and 
that God would give me another boy to comfort 
us. Oh ! how dreadful to be taken from you 
and to lave you all alone and my poor child — 
the poor thing — and never to see my dear £ither 
and my mother any more.' 

" I tried to cheer her, but the words often 
would not pass my Ups, for my heart was fainting 
within me, as I saw that she was going, and I 
knew that no mortal power could save her. 

'^ And then poor Noreen couldn't bear to 
think she'd die. ' Oh, do you forgive me, Ned ?' 
she used to say ; ' and will you pray for me ? and 
will God forgive my sinfulness, in having wished 
over my child's grave that I might soon be 
stretched alongside of him ? The Almighty has 
heard what my sinful heart wished, and he has 
granted my prayer. Oh I what wouldn't I now 
give had it never been spoken! — dear Ned, I 
entrate you not to do as I did when my heart was 
overcome with grief — ^promise me niver to ask 
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God to take ye out o' this world — swear to me 
never to desart that child/ 

^^ She took this so to hearty and entreated me 
so often about it^ that to aise her mind I took a 
solemn Bible oath that I would niver ask God to 
take ine out o' the worlds but that I would always 
make the best of all things^ and wait patiently 
the Lord's own good tune for my release. 

^^ Soon afterwards my darling Noreen got still 
worse : she sank down like one of the bright and 
beautiftil clouds out of. the heayen> and all was 
then darkness to me. ^ Bemember yer oath to 
me, Ned,' were the last words she oyer spoke. 
*^ An' 'tis in obadience to that angel I wouldn't 
let my heart break, and 'tis only £rom feeHng 
she sees me now that I have toiled along the 
weary road with this innocent child, and that 
eyer makes me bear the thought of going to our 
own old home. Sure 'tis the thought of my own 
Noreen's last wish that will give me courage to 
tell her poor father and her oiyn dear mother 
that their child is dead." 

The poor man's tears had flowed fast duri^ 
his touching recital ; but when it was ended he 
brushed them away, and with tender paternal 
care arranged a cloak, probably his poor wife's. 
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round the child's head; then, with a sad yet 
resigned tone, observing " that there were many 
weary miles yet to go, and the poor child was 
no ways strong," he proceeded on his road. 
The baby did indeed look ill, and as if it were 
not long for this world. How sad to think that 
the poor man's cup of misfortune was not yet, 
perhaps, ftdl ! 



CHAPTER V. 

Sketching at Glengariff— Passage of the Esk Mountain — 

Arrival at KiUamey. 

Monday evening. — Glengariff. — We have all 
been so much occupied since our return here 
with sketching the lovely scenery of this enchant- 
ing region, that I have had but Httle time for 
writing a description of it — ^if indeed that could 
be done. Such a party of sketchers as we have 
been — so fiill of enthusiasm — has seldom, I 
think, been seen by any one. Enthusiasm, 
by-tiie-bye, is very catching — every moimtain, 
glen, or rock, and every waterfall or clear 
stream, has called forth either our pencils to 
attempt a delineation, or some exclamation oih 
observation^ such as, ^' What an excellent sub- 
ject ! — ^what a study ! — oh, do stop for this ! — 
do wait I — ^that is beautiful ! — did you ever see 
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that usual disaster of travellers^ a wet day^ is 
actually hailed with pleasure^ as affording leisure 
to finish this, or to fix that sketch, and to ar- 
range our numerous drawings. My companions 
are both excellent draughtsmen; and I enjoy 
sketching above all things — Glengariff, too, is a 
place which might tempt any one, who can 
draw at aU, to use his pencil — ^in fact, the diffi- 
culty here is, to avoid being tempted to sketch 
too much in all weathers, at the risk of wet feet 
and wet clothes. Thus are we all three ab- 
sorbed, and no one except W thinks of 

arranging ^nythii^, or even forming any opi- 
nion about what they would wish to do. 

Fortunate people that we are, nearly every 
object delights us. We are in ecstasies at a 
dark cloud, or a light cloud, or an old woman 
with a ragged cloak, or a young woman with 
a clean apron, or a smooth sea, or a rough sea — 
in short, we are so exhilarated by the fancied 
success of some of our sketches, that I verily be- 
lieve few things, except the loss of eyesight, or 
the use of our good right hand, would put any 
of us sketchers out of humour. 

Wonderful to relate, we took a walk last even- 
ing along the wooded valley which leads to Lord 
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Bantry's cottage^ without making a single sketch. 
But, oh yes ! this may be accounted for — ^it was 
Sunday evening. Our delight at all we saw, 
however, was not to be repressed. " How for- 
tunate we cannot get horses for Killamey to- 
morrow," was repeated more than once. " I 
certainly will come here before breakfast," said 
I, *'and I won^t stir from this river the whole 
day to-morrow — ^there are endless subjects — a 
good week's work." It was certainly a charm- 
ing walk — I think I may say the very pleasant- 
est I ever had in my life ; the temperature of 
the air, the freshness, the smeU and look of 
everything was so very enchanting. Then it 
was an exploring walk — ^we had no guide — and 
we made our way along wild paths seldom trod 
except by the barefooted peasantry. We had 
no idea where the next turn woidd lead us, and 
then there was something of adventure — some 
litde boggy bits of groimd to wade through, and 
high rocks to scramble over, and clear streams to 
jump across, at the risk perhaps of a ducking. 
Oh ! it was all quite delightful. Our walk was 
chiefly directed by the course of a little river 
which ran sparkling along, and rejoiced in the 
name of Mamey. We followed the pretty Mar- 
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ney from the ruins of Cromwell's bridge, as far 
as another ruined bridge which leads to the old 
road to Castletown. Crossing the Mamey by 
means of the dilapidated arches of this structure, 
we proceeded up the '* ould road " as far as an 
elevated rock, and enjoyed a splendid view over 
Lord Bantry's grounds, which were nobly backed 
by the Esk Mountain and the Eagle's Nest. 

On our return by another route to the point 
where we had crossed the river, I remarked a 
cottage, or rather hovel, in a very lovely spot. 
It stood near a grove of fine old beeches, on a 
little green lawn which sloped down to the 
bright Marney. Behind, rose some lofty and 
perpendicular rocks, and from the fissures pro- 
jected the fantastic roots of arbutus and holly 
trees, whose shining foliage waved in mid air 
with graceftil lightness. Far above were fields, 
and interspersed little patches of woodland. 
Then appeared more rocks, with projecting ar- 
butus trees, till the distant summit of the moun- 
tain faded into the clear blue sky. Qlose to the 
little cottage grew a fine mountain ash, the 
branches of which, with their clusters of deep- 
red berries, overshadowed and almost seemed to 
form a part of its roof. The door-way, or rather 
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entrance^ for it possessed no door, was, as usual 
in this district, very small. A fat person certainly 
cocdd not enter — ^windows there were none, 
yet the little hovel was not so dark as usual, for 
the smoke escaped and the light streamed through 
different parts of the roof. The contrast of this 
old smoke-stained and nearly ruined hovel, with 
the sublime and highly decorated character of 
the surrounding scenery, was very striking ; — ^a 
picture of distress where all nature seemed to 
rejoice; a mass of wretchedness amid the perfec- 
tion of beauty. As we stood by the door, the 
fire which burned cheerfully within shone upon 
the countenance of a solitary inmate — a young 
woman — and discovered features which, though 
far from beautiful, told of pleasant feelings and 
much thought. I entered this humble dwelling, 
as I have frequently done in many parts of Ire- 
land, but never did I see the abode of a human 
being so entirely destitute of all that apparently 
could make life comfortable. No bed, not even 
a heap of fern or straw, was to be seen. The 
woman was sitting on a basket, and she wiped 
the only stool there was with the comer of her 
apron, and begged the lady would " rest a 
while." Her neatness of dress, as well as ex- 
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pression of countenance^ formed a strildng con- 
trast to the wretched hoyel« . Her net cap was 
clean and well plaited — her bright green petti- 
coat was coyered by an apron of snowy white- 
ness^ and the red silk handkerchief which was 
round her neck looked as if it had been just 
taken out of a nice wardrobe. Yet no dresser— 
no box was to be seen in the place. 

In the course of conversation, we discovered 
that she and her husband had only taken pos- 
session of the hovel on that morning. They 
had come from Kenmaxe in hopes of finding 
work in the neighbourhood, and this was to 
be their future home. Here they weiie to live 
and toil, and hope for better times; and they 
were contented to do so, and evidently did not 
repine at their hard fate, or fear the misery 
which in the cold winter nights they must ex- 
perience in that dwelling ! Yet her dress in- 
dicated that she was by no means insensible to 
the refinements of life. What a lesson was this 
for me ! I who am so apt to be depressed on 
first arriving at a new place — so prone to mur- 
mur when I return to even our own luxurious 
home. I will try and think of this poor woman, 
and the beaming expression of her countenance. 
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as she exclaimed^ in answer to oiir question^ 
whether she was not sorry to find such a miser- 
able abode^-^^^ My husband is with me> and he 
thinks we shall get on well^ and^ with the bless- 
ing of God, I hope we wUl." 

r«e«%.-Aii open carriage and a fine pair 
of black horses were most obligingly sent to 
enable us to visit Lord Bantry's cottage and 
grounds, which are very pretty, and well worth 
seeing, from the judicious adaptation of the im- 
provements to the peculiar scenery of the place. 
The cottage itself is in rather a singular mixture 
of styles, and stands on a smaU island formed 
by the mountain stream, which rushes through 
this valley to join the sea in Glengariff Bay, and 
is supplied by some of the hundred lakes of 
Caha mountain. 

We had resolved to drive higher up the valley, 
and were just starting, when an alarm of fire 
was given at the cottage. It was caused by a 
chimney, which, with a thatched roof, is rather 
alarming — however, all apprehensions were soon 
at an end. Another element now took the field 
against us. This was in the shape of some 
heavy rain, which came on in so determined a 
manner as to put all hope of accomplishii^ our 

F 2 
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drive out of the question. I regret much not 
having been able to explore Caha mountun, 
which is fiuned for its lakes and eagles. I was 
told it possesses no less than one hundred and 
fifty lakes. 

When we reached the ion^ the rain had nearly 
ceased^ and we therefore availed ourselves of this 
opportunity to drive through Mrs. White's lovely 
demesne. After our drive I took a farewell 
ramble over the rocky wood behind the inn, 
where there are such a variety of charming 
walks. I sat down to rest in a spot where 
gnarled oaks and majestic beech trees spread 
their gigantic branches overhead, and their 
roots twined Uke huge ghttering serpents among 
the soft green moss beneath. A grand, a solemn 
stillness prevailed. What must this scene be in 
autumn, I thought, when every tree puts on a 
variegated coat ? I can &ncy now and tiien a 
gentie. breeze scattering a few of the red and 
yellow leaves from the canopy above, which, as 
falling they catch the sunbeams that slant be- 
tween the dark old trunks, seem like a shower 
of gold, or dance around in graceftil eddies like 
brilliant fire-flies. 

I mounted a high rock, and lingered on its 
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ivy-covered summit till the sun went down^ 
calm and cloudless^ behind the Sugar-Loaf 
mountain^ and the sea and sky assumed one 
harmonious tint of ruby evening. It was the 
last I was to spend at fairy Glengariff. 

Wednesday. — The morning came^ which was 
fixed for the formidable undertaking of crossing 
the Esk mountain with the carriage — an under- 
taking rendered more nervous, from the diffi- 
culty of getting at anything like accurate infor- 
mation. Here, as well as elsewhere, the tra- 
veller has to decide upon the recommendations 
of interested persons. Afler much debate, how- 
ever, the attempt was resolved on, and at half- 
past nine we left Glengariff. We drove along 
die new road for three miles, and at ''the cross" 
met the men who were hired to assist the car- 
riage over the difficult passes. Then with our 
leaders tackled one before the other, or in sin- 
gle file, and our six attendants, the carriage 
proceeded by the old road. This road, on the 
Cork side, is in very bad order : projecting 
rocks, and occasional water-cuts, made us trem- 
ble for the springs or the carriage. 

Bantry Bay, and its beauties, opened upon us 
more and more, as we ascended. We now 
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mounted th£ horses^ which had been sent on to 
cany us oTer the mountain. The descent from 
the top of the pass looked really terrific ; how- 
ever^ the road was good^ and while we looked 
on^ down the carriage glided most comfortably^ 
after the precaution* of dragging both the hind 
wheels with ropes. 

. We had now entered Kerry, and were on the 
estate of the Marquis of Lansdowne ; the good 
white-washed houses shew a spirit of improve- 
ment ; the tenants I spoke to, pay four pounds 
a year for as. much land as will feed two cows, 
and grow their potatoes. They have built their 
own houses, but timber and slate are given by 
their landlord. 

As we descended towards the Kenmare river, 
the vi6w assumed a new character — beautiRil — 
yet, unlike most fine Irish views, it had some- 
thing of a southern luxuriant air, the reason of 
which I could not qidte define. Perhaps it is 
that the broad arm of the sea (which is called 
the Kenmare river), bordered with woods, vil* 
lages, and seats, its oblong form, gently sloping 
banks, and the waving outline of the mountains 
behind, reminded me, most pleasiagly, of the 
Lake of Como. About two miles before we 
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reached the town of Kenmare^ we dismounted 
from our horses, the road being now very good ; 
we were not sorry to enter the carriage again. 
This I did with a feeling of much respect for 
the ponderous Tehicle, from the wonderful man- 
ner in which it had pzieseryed its springs and its 
equilibrium^ in crossing the tremendous pass I 
have described. The country around Kenmare 
is well wooded. It is a comfortable-looking 
town, and we drove up to a good inn» While 
Itmcheon was preparing, we walked down to the 
bay, or river, as it is called, and saw the place 
where a suspension-bridge is to be built, for th^ 
new road which crosses the Esk inountkin. 
Here the sea ripples gently upon the beach, 
sheltered on all jddes but the south. What k 
del^htful spot for bathing 1— -and Irhat a very 
fine view, over the long, long bay, the mountain 
outline of which recedes into such &r distance, 
that l^e blue summits seem, by the dazzling 
mid-day sun, to blend into the distant horizon 
of the sea.. 

Proceeding towards Killarney^ we entered a 
wild and savage pass, called in Iridi ^'the Dead 
Man's. Hollow," where the features of the land- 
scape were of a larger and grander character 
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than what we had hitherto seen: the road which 
has been recently made is excellent. By degrees, 
as we descended towards these &r-fained lakes, 
we exchanged savage nature for the loveliness 
and luxuriance of Killamey scenery. Yet by 
this approach, I do not think the lakes are seen 
to advantage; looking down upon them, they 
appear diminutive, and all illusion as to extent 
is done away. The drive along the upper lake, 
however, is very fine; the rich vegetation of 
Turk Mountain, with the craggy and wooded 
cliff of the Eagle's Nest on the opposite side, 
give at once beauty and boldness to the scene. 
But from Muckruss demesne, the partiality for 
stone walls, which seems to prevail in this neigh- 
bourhood, interferes sadly with the tourist's en- 
joyment; he must content himself with the 
gratification of seeing the many ornamented cot- 
tages that decorate Mr. Herbert's property. 

One of our leaders resisted all persuasion to 
pass through the town of Killamey, and our 
postilions, who had probably been ^^keeping the 
trot for the avenue," had the mortification of 
making their entree, and depositing us at the 
Victoria Hotel, with only three horses. We 
were, I think, four hours en route from Ken- 
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mare^ and found rooms ready for us. Mrs. Fynn 
had been obliged to keep them locked, so great 
has been the influx of guests ; and we certainly 
had every reason to thank her for this precau- 
tion; for our handsome apartment not only com- 
mands a beautiful view of the lake, but is most 
comfortably furnished, and contains a good pi- 
ano-forte — that pleasant resource against a rainy 
day. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Killamey— Legend of O'Donoghue— Journey from Killamey 

to Dingle. 

Killamey, Tuesday evening, — It is impossi- 
ble to write here. — ^Beautifdl visions crowd on 
the mind too rapidly for the hand to record. 
It is a region of enchantment — a hundred de- 
scriptions of it have been written — ^thousands of 
sketches have been made^ but no description 
that I have read^ or sketch that I have seen, 
made me familiar with Killamey. The Upper 
Lake, and the Lower Lake, Muckruss, and 
Innisfallen, must be seen to be understood. It is 
the colouring — ^the gleam of sunshine — ^the cloud 
— the tone — ^the effect — what, in short, cannot be 
conveyed by the pen without the cant of art, and 
is beyond the power of the pencil — ^that gives 
a magic to the scenery of Killamey. I say, be- 
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yond the power of the pencil, because every- 
thing changes its hue so rapidly, and the forms 
of objects seem to change with theiif colour, it 
is impossible to convey the variety of images 
presented to the eye; the eye may follow them, 
as it fellows the flash of lightning, but to record 
faith&lly, requires thought and profound repose, 
which dwell not here. The aspect of nature 
is ever varying from grave to gay. 

To write is impossible — the doubts about the 
weadier, too, keep the feelings in a constant state 
of agitation. No sooner is an excursion deter- 
mined upop, than rain and stortn appear ; and no 
sooner is the excursion abandoned, than all is 
sunshine again. Oh I Killamey, thou art- the 
most delightfiil, provoking place; that I- ever 
visited, and therefore I am determined not to 
write one word more about thee. 

But among the legendary stories connected 
with the Lakes of Killamey, fiiat of the superna- 
tural appearance of O'Donoghue has always 
deeply interested me. 

This Chieftain is said to have been frequently 
seen, rising out of the Lake of EUlamey, mov- 
ing over its waters, and descending into them. 

There are, I am told, many living witnesses to 
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diese incredible appearances and disappearances, 
and that hundreds look for the enchanted O'Do- 
.ogW on M., ,.^. m ^ ft*™' 
of the tradition axe briefly told. 

O'Donoghue was a native Chieflain^ who, like 
other heroes of antiquity, received the honour of 
deification, in consequence of his mortal reputa- 
tion for superior valour and virtue. 

''In what age," observes Mr. Wild, in his 
Illustrations of the Scenery of KiUamey,'* 
the great O'Donoghue flourished, the tradition 
of whose virtues is fondly transmitted &om 
generation to generation, is not easily determin- 
able; but that a distinguished prince of that 
name did once actually reign over thb favoured 
region, is a point so well established, by the 
testimony of concurrent tradition, as scarcely to 
require confirmation from the page of history." 
Reasoning however from analogous superstitions, 
I think there can be little, if any, doubt that the 
Chieftain " around whom with the first young 
glance of spring" 

<' Spirits from all the lake's deep bowers 
Glide oyer the blue wave, scattering flowers/' 

was a beloved leader of the Irish, who, among 
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his mouiitam &stnesses in Kerry^ perished head- 
ing the 

'< Few and foint, but fearless stiU/' 

that opposed the victorious troops of the Eng- 
lish parliament^ under the command of Ludlow. 
The same supernatural distinction as that en- 
joyed by 0*Donoghue is assigned in the popular 
creed of the Irish peasant to an Earl of Kildare^ 
and an Eaxl of Desmond : the former is believed 
to visit periodicaUy the Curragh of Kildare, by 
" the glimpses of the moon ;" the latter to dwell 
beneath the waters and to haunt the shores of 
Lough Guir — a secluded and beautiful mountain 
lake in the County of Limerick. " They re- 
port/' says Mr. Hardiman^ in his Irish Mins- 
trelsy, " that at the end of every seven years, 
he (the Earl of Desmond) may be seen riding 
on the lake, mounted on an enchanted charger ; 
and that when his horse's shoes, which are made 
of silver, shall be worn out, he will return to 
life, and destroy the enemies of Ireland." The 
tradition respecting an Earl of Kildare is pre- 
cisely similar, if the word Curragh, or plain, be 
substituted for lake : thus exhibiting in this semi- 
immortality a triumph over death, which most 
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proTokiiigly blunts the point of the well-known 
epigrammatic epitaph : — 

<* Who killed Kildare? who dared Kildare to kill? 
Death killed Kildare, who dare kill whom he will." 

I 

% 

NoWj although many individuak bore the 
titles of Earls of Kildare and Earls of Des- 
mond^ and most of them were remarkable men 
in their day^ yet the noblemen who are elevated 
in Ireland by the attribute of supernatural powers 
were undoubtedly the leaders of formidable in- 
surrections against the dominion of England. 
The romantic rebellion of Thomas, the lOth 
Earl of Kildare, who was executed at Tyburn 
for high treason in February 1537, must be in 
the memory of every reader of history; as also 
the insurrection of Gerald the 16th Earl of Des- 
mond, who waa killed in 1583, heading a iwar- 
£are which, according to the account of the poet 
Spenser, nearly depopulated, the South of Ire- 
land, and drove him by the horrors of fire and 
sword from the shelter of Ealcoleman^ the bo^er 
wharein he had composed his ^' Eaerie Queen.'' 

It is not unreasonable, thetefore^ to presume 
that O'Donoghue, who had received similar ho^ 
nours to these turbulent chieftains, was, like 
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them^ an opponent of English power: and^ as 
there were two &milies of that name in Kerry^ 
distinguished as O'Donoghue More and O'Do- 
noghue Koss^ that the popular hero of ^^the 
white steed" was the latter, from the circum- 
stance stated in Smith's History of Kerry^ that 
Boss Castle^ the seat of O'Donoghue^ ^^was the 
last place in Munster whigh held out against the 
English/' Indeed^ ^ before the surrender of 
this castle there appears to have been some se- 
yere skirmishing around the lakes of Killamey^ 
it may be conjectured by those who 

— " would dive into the mystery 
Of O'Donoghue's dark history/' 

I 

that he may haye fsQlen in the- yery encounter 
mentioned by Ludlow^ and which terminated 
the murderous warfare commenced by the Irish 
in 1641, or that he, may haye then perished in 
the T^aters of that lake> where now 

■ . ■ <* in fiirious courses 
Gallop billowy white horses, 
While the spray, in moonlight beaming, 
Seems the steel-dad warriors gleaming, 
' And the waterfSalL's hoacse foaming 
Voice unearthly gives the gloaming.-^ 
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Shapes and toimds the mind will cherish 
Till in morning's light they perish." 

To Boss Castle Lord Muskerry retreated after 
Lord Broghill's victory oyer the Lish at Knock- 
naclashy^ in 1651 ; and thither he was followed 
in the ensiling year by the Parliamentary Gene- 
ral Ludlow^ who in his memoirs has left us the 
following minute account of its surrender : — 

" In the mean time,'* he writes, " I was not 
wanting in my endeavour to reduce the enemy 
in Ireland ; and to that end marched with about 
4,000 foot and 2,000 horse, towards Boss, 
in Kerry, where the Lord Muskerry made 
his principal rendezvous, and which was the 
only place of strength the Irish had left, except 
the woods, bogs, ^d mountains ; being a kind of 
island encompassed on every part by water ex- 
cept on one side, upon which there is a bog not 
passable but by a causeway which the enemy 
had fortified. In this expedition I was accom- 
panied by the Lords BroghUl and Sir Hardress 
Waller, major-general of the foot. Being ar- 
rived at this place, I wais informed that the 
enemy received continual supplies from those 
parts that lay on the other side, and were 
covered with woods and mountains; whereupon 
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I sent a party of two thousand foot to clear these 
woods^ and to find out some convenient place 
for the erecting a fort^ if there should be occa- 
sion. These forces met with some opposition, 
but at last they routed the enemy^ kilHng some 
and taking other prisoners; the rest saved them- 
selves by their good footmanship. Whilst this 
was doing I employed that part of the army 
which was with me in fortifying a neck of land, 
where I designed to leave a party to keep in the 
Irish on this side, that I might be at liberty) 
with the greatest part of the horse and foot, to 
look after the enemy abroad, and to receive and 
convoy such boats, and other things necessary, 
as the commissioners sent us by sea. When we 
had received our boats, each of which was capa- 
ble of containing one hundred and twenty men, 
I ordered one of them to be rowed about the 
water, in order to find out the most convenient 
place for landing upon the enemy ; which they 
pelrceiving, thought fit, by a timely submission, 
to prevent the danger that threatened them; and 
having expressed their desires to that purpose, 
commissioners were appointed on both sides to 
treat. 

" A fortnight was spent in debating upon the 
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terms^ but articles were finally signed and host- 
ages delivered on both sides; in consequence of 
which five thousand horse and foot kid down 
their arms^ and surrendered their horses." 

Smith adds a curious anecdote respecting the 
influence which the unexpected appearance of 
so large a yessel upon the lake produced on the 
superstitious ^garrison of Boss Castle. *^ A man/' 
sajns the Doctor, " whose name was Hopkins, 
and who a few years ago was sexton of Swords, 
near Dublin, was present at the taking and sur- 
render of this place, and assisted in drawing the 
above-mentioned vessel into the lake, which 
Ludlow says was capable of holding one hun- 
dred and twenty men. The Irish had a kind of 
prophecy among them, that Ross Castle could 
not be taken until a ship should swim upon the 
lake; and the appearance of this vessel contri- 
buted not a little to intimidate the garrison, and 
to hasten the capitulation. The said Hopkins,'' 
adds Dr. Smith, ** lived to the age of 115 years, 
and died at Swords." 

The tale respecting O'Donoghue's subaqueous 
immortality was first printed in a French ro- 
mance, entitled ''Hyppolite, Comte de Douglas," 
which is known to have been the production of 
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the Comtesse d'Aunoy, who died in 1705. It 
appears probable that the Comtesse was told 
the fable^ or the similar fables respecting the 
Earls of Kildare and Desmond^ as a family tra- 
dition^ by some of the officers of the Irish Bri- 
gade who had followed the fortunes of James 11. ; 
and the Comtesse^ an easy and fanciful writer^ 
struck at the moment with an incident so fall of 
poetry, introduced it as aa embellishment into 
the page before her. Possibly O'Donoghue, the 
son of the visionary chieftain of Killamey, or 
some near relative of his, may have been the 
narrator, and his son — or the grandson of "ICil- 
lamey*s O'Donoghue," the captain of the Boyal 
Scotch regiment, iu the French service, who was 
made a prisoner of war upon parole of honour 
by the Duke of Cumberland at Inverness, after 
the battle of Culloden. 

Dingle. Tuesday. — The scenery through 
wUch we passed, after leaving KiUamey, was 
not particularly interesting, until we approached 
Tralee. But it was an Irish fine day — one of 
those brilliant, vivid days, when every common 
object looks radiant and happy, of which I have 
enjoyed so many, and which perhaps I have de- 
scribed tQO oftien. It may have been chiefly this 
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effect of bright lights and deep shade^ which made 
us often exclaim^ for the last few miles before we 
reached Tralee, ''How yery lovely!" and which 
rendered one of Iny companions quite fidgetty to 
stop and sketch. But "on — on/' was the order 
of the day. As we approached Tralee^ we passed 
through some pretty scenes ; in one place par- 
ticularly, some corn-fields delighted us; they 
were full of groups of wild-looking pea- 
sants^ attired in a variety of brilliant colours^ 
who were reaping and putting up the wheat- 
sheaves. A mass of fine trees was in the middle 
distance, crossing the landscape with a rich dark 
line, which would have delighted Copley Field- 
ing, and beyond, a high range of mountains 
stretched far away towards the distant ocean. 
We passed, too, through one of those pretty 
glens, so often met with in Ireland, where a tor- 
rent comes rushing down from the heights, and 
Mb dear and sparkhng, into the river that glides 
gently through the defile. The steep sides of 
this glen were adorned with fine woods, which, 
alas ! are not often seen, in those wild regions. 

Tralee is a large, and apparently thriving 
town ; although I observed a most beggarly set 
of idlers about the Inn, who seem to exist upon 
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the amusement ajBTorded by the constant arriyal 
and departure of jaunting cars and coaches. 
We had written to bespeak two cars and horses^ 
to take us on to Dingle ; but^ as uj9ual in Ireland^ 
nothing was ready when we arriyed. So I sat 
lilt the inn window for nearly one hour^ looking 
at the figures beneath^ admiring the amiliTig phi- 
losophy with which the poor wretched beggars 
endured their ever-recurring disappointments. 
Multitudes of dirty hands were constantly thrust 
out m begging attitudes to all comers and goers, 
but few were the pence that gladdened &e 
dingy pahns! A yery honest and unselfish 
spirit pervades Irish beggars. However smaU ' 
the sum may be that one of them receives, I 
have always observed, that it seems to be 
regarded as a contribution to a common stock, 
to be divided betweeen them ; and this even when 
there has been no stipulation to that effect by 
the giver. A penny bestowed on one miserable 
object, always causes the departure of four or 
five others, to purchase whisky or potatoes; and 
if sixpence be given, it generally clears away the 
whole crowd. After numerous benedictions of 
" long lives," " happy deaths," &c., have been 
uttered— off go the clamorous throng. 
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At Tralee we left our own comfortable car- 
riage^ and perched ourselves and luggage on, 
not in, two of the most jinghng^ roughs outside 
jaunting cars, it was ever my fate to be jolted 
upon or off. The prospect of thirty-five English 
mUes on such vehicles was not very agreeable, 
and when we came to the new road, covered 
with loose stones, on which no traces of wheels 
could be seen, my courage began to fail, and I 
was almost tempted to abandon the journey. I 
tried first one car, and then the other, thinking 
whichever I was not on appeared the easiest. 
We had two horses to each, and the drivers 
seemed determined to make up for the delay we 
had experienced at Tralee ; nothing could per- 
suade them to go slowly over this newly-made 
and rough road. The scenery through which 
we rapidly jolted along, soon assumed a grand, I 
may say, a subhme character ; the pointed and 
fantastic-shaped mountains, the deep rocky 
chasms and glens all appeared so different from 
any that I had yet seen in Ireland, that I became 
quite occupied in the views, and forgot my pains 
and aching head, and bumping about, in the 
intensity of my admiration. 

After having passed an unfinished canal. 
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and a bridge over the river Lee, we coasted 
along the southern side of Tralee Bay, and saw 
on the north and opposite side of the bay, a 
pretty little watering jplace, called Tralee Spa. 
To judge from the number of nice-looking white 
cottages, it must be weU frequented. Besides 
good sea-bathing, it has the attraction of a chaly- 
beate spring, which is said to perform wonderful 
cures. We continued our route along the bay,' 
having Brandon^ the highest mountain of the 
Dingle range, directly before us. The coast ap- 
pears very thickly inhabited ; and the country 
is dotted all over with small clusters of dark- 
looking cottages. 

The finest of the mountains on our left is 
called Cahir Conrigh. The driver told me that 
there are some ruins, and inscribed stones, about 
three hours' walk from the road, in a defile of 
the mountain. Tradition caUs them the ruins of 
King Con, or Connor's Palace, or indeed this is 
the meaning of the name in English. Another 
fine mountain, which we passed, was called 
Oween-is-dowil (I cannot answer for writing the 
word correctly, but thus it sounded on my 
ear). 

We stopped to bait the horses> at a little col- 
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lection of brown cabins called Fermoyle. The 
drivers had brought their horse's provender with 
them ; and we, fortunately, had some eatables 
for our own use, as there was not a single cot- 
tage that looked as if it could ftimish food of any 
sort, and we had some difficulty in getting even 
a little clean water to drink. Much did we, 
therefore^ enjoy the excellent luncheon, which 
Mrs. Finn, of Killamey, had sent with us. It 
was spread on a rock near the road, and we sat 
round it, on the ground, in the most primitive 
fashion. 

Soon after leaving Fermoyle, we quitted the 
coast, and turned up a valley leading to Con- 
nor:hiU, haying the majestic, Brandon on our 
right. We passed by Glenbarron — a wild and 
precipitous amphitheatre of dark rocks, with 
a splendid waterfall rushing down over them. 
Gradually we ascended through gloomy and 
desolate, yet occasionally very magnificent sce- 
nery, to a place where some gentleman has built 
a house in perfect keeping with the surrounding 
region. As we approached an elevated pass of 
Connor mountain, it became enveloped in a 
cloud, and we all gruml)led very much in conr 
sequence, as the cloud completely obstructed 
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our view. But our discontent did not last long, 
for this cloud soon afforded us one of the stran- 
gest sights I ever beheld. Suddenly through the 
duU mist, in which we waded, a distant brilliant 
speck appeared visible, to the north. It gradu- 
ally became larger, and the cloud seemed to 
{separate soMy, or rather, was drawn on each 
side like the folds of a curtain, and discovered a 
distant, but bright and delightful view of the 
ocean, with Kerry Head and Loop Head, guard- 
ing the entrance of that noble river the Shannon. 
The sun was shining brightly upon the pro- 
montory of Loop Head : but soon this brilliant 
picture became obscured, the mists slowly 
closed, and we were left in gloom and dulness 
again. The fog now came on so thick that we 
coidd scarcely see the horses' heads, and so moist 
that our outer cloaks became quite dripping with 
wet : the wind swept along in such violent gusts 
that it was impossible to hold up an umbreUa, 
and we had much difficulty in keeping our seats 
on the car. The comfort of our position was 
not increased, by hearing from the driver, that 
the low wall near which we proceeded, separated 
the road from a precipice of some hundred feet 
in depth. For upwards of an hour, we strug- 
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gled through this misty hurricane; dbtaimng, 
howeyer, by a little break in the cloudy an occa- 
sional glance into the yalley^ which lay at a 
fearful depth beneath us. These little glimpses 
were very tantalizing; while we were en- 
countering storm and mist, ererything down in 
the valley looked so sunny and smiling that it 
was quite proToking. The lakes and fields, 
and tiny cottages, were like a little fairy world, 
remote and lovely, while we were travelling 
through the clouds above. At last we reached 
the highest point of the pass, and fortunately 
the wind abated somewhat of its fury, the mists 
cleared away, and we obtained a glorious view 
to the south, over the Bay of Dingle, with the 
bold headlands of the opposite shore, and the 
Island of Valencia in the distance. We now 
b^an to descend at a fearful rate, having a Aill 
perception of the awful precipices near which we 
drove. 

The road we travelled, which is a new one, 
and scarcely frequented, seems very well made, 
and mufit have been a work of immense labour. 
The mail stOl goes by the old road, which is 
much less hilly. After about an hour of fiirioujs 
down-lull driving from the pass of Connor moun- 
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tain^ we saw the little town of Dingle far below 
us^ basking in the repose of evening sunshine ; 
its pretty church steepl^^ and the large mansion 
of Mr, Hickson^ surrounded by a £ne grove of 
trees^ its quiet harbour, and the purple heights 
beyond, all looked pleasant and peaceful, after 
a long and fatiguing day's journey. 

Although Dingle is such a remote place, and 
leads nowhere, we heard that it possessed a to* 
lerable inn. The first appearance, however, 
was not very prepossessing. The house, indeed^ 
is large, and not iU-fumished, but the lofty 
rooms and long passages looked rather desolate, 
seen as they were by weary travellers in the 
£Eiding light of evening. The deep windows of 
our sitting-room looked down a little dirty street, 
and directly opposite were the dilapidated waUs 
of aniinfinished house. 

There is to me something peculiarly melan* 
choly in the aspect of a modem ruin, and the 
sadness it inspires is unrelieved by any of those 
interesting associations which impart such a 
charm to the remains of olden times. An un- 
finished and grass-grown modern house teUs of 
disappointed hopes, fallen fortunes, or, worse 
still, of extravagance, misconduct, and conse- 
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quendy of ruin. Some incautious mortal had 
aspired higher than he could reach — ^perhaps 
had speculated too wildly^ and I could not re- 
frain from picturing to myself the miserable 
close of that man's career^ whose once glowing 
heart had throbbed with exultation^ as he 
planned the buildings now before me^ which 
was never to be completed. These meditations 
were encouraged by the rain^ that had begun 
to patter smartly against the old window through 
which I looked; 'and the whistling wind that 
waved to and £ro the tall grass on the 
roofless walls of the skeleton house. I had also 
heard that the hotel was formerly the resi- 
dence of a rich and hospitable family^ whose 
fortunes are now fallen; and I began^in a strain 
very much in unison with the moaning wind^ to 
reflect on all the misery and sin this poor world 
contains. But suddenly the joyous tones of a 
young voice met my ear, and looking down, I 
saw two beautiful, barefooted girls, tripping 
merrily along, regardless of either the wind 
or the rain, witii milk-pails on their heads. 
Their arms were linked together, and one was 
uttering, with playful malice, some words in 
Irish, which made the other blush and laugh. 
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The pleasant countenances of these two cheerful 
girls changed the current of my thoughts^ and I 
began to look about for something more bright 
and happy to contemplate than the skeleton 
house. 

Near the door of the inn I saw a group, chiefly 
of old women, selling apples, and amongst them 
was a young one with a pretty child in her 
arms. She was shewing it triumphantly to the 
ancient damet, who looked up at her and patted 
its little cheeks with evident pleasure. Both 
mother and child seemed great favourites with 
the old crones; and, as they smiled in the little 
<5reature's fece, their withered features and fur- 
rowed cheeks assumed a look of benevolent en- 
joyment that it was quite delightfiil to behold. 
It was plain that, for the moment, they lived over 
again their youthM days, and remembered when 
they too had been young mothers. There is 
something truly amiable in the sympathy ap- 
parent at the sight of others' happiness — ^the 
feeling is so devoid of selfishness — so pure in 
itself, that to witness its expression puts one in 
good humour with human nature. The joyous 
faces of these old apple-women quite restored 
my cheerfulness, and I could look without de- 
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pressioB on the dilapidated house opposite. Its 
character seemed now changed ; for I discovered 
under the door-way an old cobbler at work^ t6 
whom a little girl had just brought a wooden 
dish of potatoes. He put away his work ; and^ 
before he looked at his supper^ the old man 
stroked down the child's dark hair^ and smiled 
upon her. Then^ dividing a potatoe^ he gave 
her half^ and playfully stuffed a bit of his own 
half too in her little mouth : and yet I after- 
wards was told that this late evening's meal was 
the first he had eaten that day. He seldom had 
more than one. Oh 1 what lessons of patience 
and love we ought to learn from the cheerful^ 
enduring^ and affectionate Irish poor ! 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Dingle — Whimncal account of the place ^Ezciinion to 
Grollenis, and Kihnachedor— AntigmtJea and Ogham in- 
flcriptibna. 

Dingle — ^I hare been told many whimsical 
stories about this very prixnitiye place ; — amoxig 
other strange matters^ that in a population of five 
thousand^ there was not to be found one regu- 
larly bred M.D.y or practising Attorney. 

''Happy people^" exclaimed the gentleman to 
whom I am indebted for this piece of informa- 
tion ; '' Happy people !" dud he then enquired^ 
being a stranger like my self-^-'' Fray what do 
the idiabitants of Dingle do; in case of serious 
indisposition ?" 

The reply was, *' Oh, we have an excellent 
apothecary here; and when he sees much dan- 
ger, why he sends to Tralee for heli>— tod so 
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most of the people^ you see^ die easy^ without 
troubling the Doctor.** 

Thus satisfied as to the state of medical practice 
in this ancient town, he proceeded to enquire 
about its form of Government, whether by a 
Corporation, or a single County Magistrate, &c. 
To this his friend rejoined -with some warmth — 

*'Our town. Sir, governed by a County Magis^ 
trate? not it, indeed ! We have a Corporation, a 
Sovereign — a deputy Sovereign, and various 
other officers; our Court possesses great powers. 
We could confine you. Sir, in our prison for 
ten pounds, and let you out on the Insolvent 
Act, without giving you the trouble of going to 
Dublin." 

"Your powers are very great indeed. Sir," 
observed the visiter of Dingle — ^^*but I hope 
your Sovereign wiU not have an opportunity of 
extending his kindness to me." 

" If he had," was the answer, ** our Sovereign, 
with that warmth of feeling and good nature so 
characteristic of his townsmen, would visit you 
in prison — ^he would entertain you there, and 
he would drown your sorrows in mountain 
dew." 

" Your Court, Sir, having so much power," 
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jKiid the stranger, " must occasion many trials 
of great moment to be held in it ; and of course 
you have a number of those ingenious gentle* 
men commonly called Attorneys residing in your 
town*'* 

"Attorneys — ^Attorneys!" exclaimed the in- 
dignated inhabitant of Dingle. " No Attorneys^ 
Sir — ^not an Attorney — thank goodness we have 
not one nearer than Tralee ; and that is two- 
and-twenty long miles from us, the shortest 
way, and a hilly road." 

"But suppose," continued the pertinacious 
stranger, " that a point of law occurred in one of 
the cases that came before your court; what 
would you do then, without legal advice to 
expound and unravel the matter ?" 

" Do, Sir ?" — Law, Sir ?' repeated the man 
of Dingle, with a look of astonishment and 
affiight — ** Law, Sir ! we never mind the law in 
our court. We judge by the honesty of the 
case that comes before us, and let me tell you. 
Sir, that if every court were so conducted, there 
would be but few Attorneys, and the country 
would be qidet and happy." 

"But what would you do, if any person 
brought an Attorney these twenty-two long 
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zniles^ and hilly road^ and introduced him intd 
your courts and that he started some points 
of law^ which required professional skill to 
reply to ? '* 

" I'll tell you what I did myself," was the 
answer to this apparently perplexing question. 
" When I was deputy Sovereign, two fools in 
this town employed each of them an Attorney, 
whom they brought at a great expense from Tra- 
lee. When the Attorneys went into court, and 
settled themselres with their bags and papers, all 
done up with bits of red tape, and one of them 
was getting up to speak, ^ Crier,* said I, ^com- 
mand silence.' 'Silence in the court! ' says he. 
So I stood up, and looking first at one Attorney, 
and then at the other, I said, with a solemn voice, 
' I adjourn this court fi)r a month.' 'God save 
the King!' said the crier, and then I left them 
aU, and I assure you," he added, "that from 
that day to this no Attorney ever appeared in our 
court; and please God we never wiU mind law 
in it, but go on judging by the honour dnd ho- 
nesty of the cases that come before us." — 

Thursday. — ^This morning, about ten o'clock, 
we started on an outside jaunting car in search 
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of sundry antiqiiities^ the fame of which had 
reached us by means of a local antiquary^ who 
gave us long directions as to our best mode of 
proceeding, and directed us to enquire for the 
priest of the parish where these curious remains 
were to be found. 

The morning was cold and windy, the road 
very rough, and the scenery without any features 
of interest. The litde harbour of Dingle looked 
poor and desolate. Scarcely a boat was in it — 
and scarcely a fisherman on the shore to give it 
animation. Our route lay along the strand. We 
then crossed a bridge oyer a small river which 
falls into the harbour, and entered a long marshy 
valley. Afterwards we traversed a dreary-look* 
ing bay, between two ranges of hills, over which 
die dismal mists hung with an aspect that gave 
us slight hopes of a £air journey. 

After a long but gradual ascent, at a turn 
in the road, the bay of Smerwick, and its rocky 
boundary, a distant line of bleak promontories, 
the lower headlands of Ferriter's Cove,, the 
great Blasquet, and the ocean beyond it, broke 
at once upon us. But the effect was by no 
means imposing; the grand features of the scene 
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were distant, and the state of the atmosphere 
was too hazy to allow of anything heing distinct- 
ly discerned. 

About half-way down the hill we left the car, 
and scrambling across the walls of loose stones 
and wet fields, in the direction pointed out by 
our driver, came to a small enclosure formed 
wi& higher and stronger walls than those of the 
la^er surrounding fields. In it there was a low 
.stone binlding, about the size of the ordinary 
Irish cabin, around which several loose stones 
were piled up, and some stones of larger size 
lay scattered in a confused manner, although it 
was impossible not to feel the conviction that a 
certain rude attention had been bestowed upon 
the disposition of them. 




^ 
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The preceding sketch will give a sufficiently 
correct idea of this curious little building. The 
masonry^ as indicated^ shovrs the horizontal strata 
of stones by which the walls are formed. The 
stones are piled up skilfiilly in the shape of a 
cone, that in one curve serves for the side wall 
and arched roof. 

It is quite perfect^ except the large flat stones 
that formed the ridge of the arch, of which two 
ODly remain. These tvro remainmg stones are 
curious in form, and, I found, were held in great 
reverence by the peasantry in the neighbourhood, 
who suppose that on them a peculiar kind of bell 
was once placed, by means of which alarm could 
be given to the inhabitants of the village of Gol- 
lerus^ which is at some distance. 

In one of these stones there certainly is a cir- 
cular hollow scooped out of its surface, in which, 
according to the tradition of the place, another 
stone was made to play backwards and forwards^ 
producing a sound as loud and clear as that of 
a bell. Tradition further says that a boy once 
clambered to the top of this holy cell, and stole 
the bell-st(me, which he carried away with him, 
for some good or bad reason now forgotten: 
but that he had scarcely reached the village with 
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it^ when^ to his horror^ he found himself be^- 
pJTig gradually to swell all oyer like an inflating 
balloon^ for which strange andawfiil phenomencm 
no explanation could be giren^ except that the 
guardian spirit of the place had punished him in 
this terrific manner for his depredation upon the 
property of the church. 

What to do to appease the anger of the super- 
natural protector of the bell-stone^ or to propi- 
tiate it^ puzzled the poor boy and the terrified 
villagers. He soon became too large to get out 
through the door of his cabin, and stiU went on 
increasing ; swelling bigger and bigger, until at 
last it appeared probable that he would have 
grown as big as the little chapel itself, and then 
most probably hare died of repletion. 

Happily, this sad fate was prevented by a plan 
to which his mother had recourse, after her un- 
fortunate son had, by gradual swelling, nearly 
come to that extraordinary size that he must 
have either pushed out the walls of his cabin, or 
have squeezed all its inmates to death against 
them, or have burst asunder himself. 

Before he had quite arrived at these dimen- 
sions, his distracted mother suddenly thought 
that, by restoring the charmed stone to its on- 
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ginal portion, her son might pofldibly appease 
the offended being by whom he was punished in 
thUdreadfbl manner. The stone was accordingly 
conyeyed back to the churchy and in one moment 
the boy found himself restored to his natural 
dimensions^ — thus escaping^ by the happy 
thought of his mother, the awfiil fate which 
threatened him. 

Where this stone now is, no one knows; it has 
either been taken away by the presiding spirit, 
or otherwise disposed of. But certain it is that 
all the people of the district beliere the story, as 
I heard it, to be quite true, and would sooner 
pick a hole in their own cabins than take one 
stone from this holy cell, which is under such 
powerful and mysterious guardianship. 

I can say little about the architecture of this 
cell, although it appeared to me to be very well 
worth attention. All decisions about the date of 
its construction must depend upon comparison of 
its masonry with that of other bidldings, the his- 
tory of which is more known. The stones, as I 
before said, are laid on each other in very regular 
horizontal lines, and are so neatly fitted, appa- 
rently without the use of hammer or chiseli that 
they require no mortar to keep them in their 
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places. The ode walls slope from the ground in 
one -even carve, until tliey meet at the top in the 
ferm of an arch, trithout the slightest Taiiatton 
in the layers of stone from the horizontal posi- 
tion, 01 any key-stone to direct the courses. 



The sketches, A and B, are accurate outlines 
of the masonry of tlie window which is at the 
end opposite to the door. A, is the little win- 
dow, as seen outside the bmlding. B, is the 
same window, from die interior. 

From the confusion with which the stones are 
placed above one another, it is evident that the 
form of the window was not determined upon 
until the stones were laid together. It bears 
a great resemblance to the rudest style of win- 
dows in the towers of Norman churches in Eng- 
land. 

This little arched hole &ces nearly due east. 
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The door given in the sketch of the cell is op- 
posite to it; and over this door, ia the interior, 
are two curious perforated brackets, as shewn in 
the sketch C. 



Theiv podtioii might lead to the conjecture 
that they were intended to receive dxe two aide 
posts, of the door, that once defended this holy- 
place firom the intrusion of the birds, and wan- 
dering animals, to which it is now abandoned. 
Near the east end, I observed a curious stone, 
which no doubt had been originally in an upright, 
but is now in a slanting position. 

A cross within a circle, and various marks, or 
characters, are sculptured upon it, which I 
copied, very little to my edification. See uy 
sketch, D. 
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Upon very ancient tomb8b»ies,IhBTe observed 
the upper device of a cross -within a circle, &om 
vhich various scrolls and decoiations proceeded ; 
but I bave never seen anything more rude or 
incomprehensible than the strange figures upon 
tltis stone. 

The supposition that it is the bead-stone of 
some chieftain's grave, is perhaps the mostlikely. 
The little cell near it might have been constract- 
ed by his followers, that prayers might there be 
offered up for bis soul, and for the souls of 
those who fell and were interred around him. 

Many other stones lie about within the little 
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enclostire^ but they bear no marks of the chiseL 
The cell is called, by some, the hermitage — ^but 
no one seems to know anything of its history. 

The interior of the cell measures about twelve 
feet in length, by about eight feet in breadth, 
and the height may be about twelve feet. 

The little window is about two feet and a hall 
from the ground, outside. The doorway is 
scarcely five feet high, and two feet and a half 
at the bottom, gradually lessening towards the 
top stone. 

The engraved stone, which I have sketched, 
is, as nearly as I can remember, four feet high, 
and scarcely a foot broad. 

From this remarkable cell, and its surrounding 
little burial-ground, we were guided by a pea- 
sant across some potatoe fields, and over walla 
and ditches, towards a miserable group of hovela. 

Amongst these stood the remains of a ruined 
tower, grown grey and brown with lichens and 
moss, and its base much injured by damp and 
the thievish hands of the cottagers, who have 
stolen from its walls the hard stones, to construct 
their own miserable dens beside it. The breadth 
of this ancient tower is about one-third less than 
its length. I should judge it to be about forty- 
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&ve feet high to the spring of the roof, which is 
arched rudely with flat stones^ depending more 
upon their own adhesiveness than any art or 
shaping that the builder bestowed upon them. 
The interior of the tower was divided into four 
stories^ lighted by windows that have no particu- 
lar regularity of position^ or character of ma- 
sonry to render them interesting. 

From the second floor, to which I scrambled 
with considerable difficulty, there is a broad 
chimney, up which one of my companions clam- 
bered, by dint, as he asserted, of the muscles 
of his knees and elbows, and greatly to the dis- 
advantage of his habiliments. 

At some risk of breaking his neck, he attained 
the top of the tower. And being somewhat an 
architectural critic, he informs me that — ^^*In the 
north*east comer was once the newel staircase, 
of which only two or three steps remain. The 
roofing, or rather ceiling, above these few steps 
is made of flag-stones — ^the tower is consequentiy 
considerably earlier than the period of the archi- 
tecture termed Gothic, when the habit was to 
let the stone stairs be piled upon each other, 
serving at each turn for the roofing of those that 
wound below them — ^without any ceiling of other 
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Stones, or mortal, auch as the Normans nsually 
placed." But I find that the comparison of 
English and Irish architecture will not hold 
good as to the deduction of dates. 

ABsr much greater difficulty in scrambling 
down the chimney, which fortunately had been 
too long disused to retain its smut, my aspiring 
companion joined me, and we scrutinized the 
exterior of the tower, sketching the masonry of 
the little windows, which he observed corre- 
sponded exactly with the style common in Eng- 
land before the Norman Conquest. 




The annexed woodcuts are copies of our 
sketches. The castle is calledXy the same name 
as the little cell — Gollerus. 

From it we proceeded across &e fields to- 
wards the place where our car was to meet us, 
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and tben pursued our route towards the habita* 
tion of the priest of the parish. A very stony 
road lay before us^ which was crossed by several 
streams^ and terminated on the sands of Smer- 
wick Bay. The sand at this pointy drifting in 
the windj has gradually encroached upon the 
fields and cabins of the peasantry; and where 
there was fdrmerly^ we were told^ an extensive 
marshy and some cultivated land^ we now saw a 
bleak and desolate waste of loose sand. 

The broad yellow plain^ gently sloping towards 
the edge of the retreating tide of the bay of 
Smerwick^ gave the bold headlands that shelter 
it from the Atlantic, upon the rugged points of 
which low mists were hovering, an appearance 
of greater height and distance than they in truth 
possessed. 

The hilly country we had crossed, with the 
wild prospect before us of rocks and sandy 
mounds, and the groups of low cottages shel- 
tered between them, formed a peculiarly cha- 
racteristic Irish scene. 

There was a quality of bold freedom about 
the landscape, that I could only associate with 
the idea of a land richly gifted by nature, as 
wild and ungovernable as the wind and clouds. 
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— desolate^ yet smiling with incessant ver- 
dure — bleak^ and even sometimes dark and 
dreary, yet retaining an e:(pression of gaiety 
and careless joyousness that could not be 
regarded without a feeling of affectionate in« 
terest. 

Here I gazed on the varied scene before me 
with pleasure not untouched with melancholy. 
The poor little cabins upon the cold bare sand 
looked sad and comfortless; notwithstanding 
the blue turf smoke eddying from their low 
straw roofs, and flying off in horizontal streaks 
before the rapid west wind. The long dry shore 
was deserted, destitute of all defence against 
the tide and storms ; it was scattered over with 
the remains of ruined cottages, vestiges of its 
once thriving fishery. 

The few peasants that passed seemed hurry- 
ing homeward, as if anxious to traverse quickly 
the dxiU sandy plain that led to their cheerless 

habitations — the rugged hill beyond, was nearly 
hid by the hovering mist collecting densely about 
its summit — ^and the ocean in the far horizon, 
blending with the passing showers, looked dark 
and threatening, and accorded with the other 
objects of the scene. There was, on the whole. 
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a Strange harmony of natural grandeur with hu- 
man poverty and wretchedness. 

Having crossed the heavy sands^ we arrived 
at the little village of Muirmach^* and then 
turning to the rights ascended a hill^ imtil we 
reached the gate of the priest's garden. 

Father Casey^ we foimd^ was at home ; and 
in return to our enquiries^ he sent a message of 
invitation to his house. A straight pathway 
through a garden not in the best order^ led to 
the humble entrance of his low thatched resi- 

■ 

dence. 

^ An old woman met us at the door^ and after 
greeting us with a hearty welcome, begged that 
we would "wait awhile," as the reverend father 
was engaged at his breviary. The front door 
(indeed the only door of the clerical dwelling) 
opened into a little chamber which had a shelf 
for china on the left, and a row of pegs for 
cloaks and hats on the right. In front a little 
bed was placed, which was only half sheltered 
from the draft of the door, by a thin incomplete 

* The name Mainnach means, according tx> old Mr. Casey, 
the Place of Merchants. Mr. Crofton Croker assures me that 
Mnirmach, literally translated, means, "Sons of the Sea;" 
but it is not difficult to reconcile the two translations. 
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partitioii. Beside it a step or two led to a 
little sitting-room, which was ornamented with 
a few portraits of saints, and a small picture 
of Saint Patrick. There were also half a dozen 
shelyes full of books, and a slanting looking- 
glass suspended between the two windows by 
a thick black ribbon knotted to a nail. The 
furniture was scaaty and poor, — a rumpled 
sofa, a quaint side-board, upon which stood a 
few jugs, plates, and candlesticks, four chairs, 
and a round table, made up the simple inven- 
tory. 

The little windows, which opened towards the 
fruit, flower, and vegetable garden, were free 
from blind or curtain of any description; and the 
fireplace was set out with boughs of trees, sprigs 
of heath, and large drooping fern leaves. The 
good Father's breakfast, or breviary, or toilette, 
or rather all three together, occupied a consider- 
able time, during which we inspected his collec- 
tion of old books. They were chiefly in the 
Irish language and character. Although a per- 
fect mystery to us, they had evidently been well 
thumbed. Before we had half concluded our 
examination of these books, so calculated to ex- 

VOL. I. H 
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cite OTir curiosity, their venerable owner made 
his appearance. 

"Welcome, Lady, — ^welcome Gentlemen, wel- 
come — " said Father Casey, as he entered the 
room by a side door ; and he extended both his 
hands to us as he approached, — ^^ Welcome, and 
heartily welcome to my humble cottage — I am 
sorry to have kept ye so long — I am late this 
morning, and did not like to — ^pray sit down, 
lady and gentlemen — and may I ask what are 
your names. I was aU yesterday working with 
the men to get in my little crop while the sim 
shone, and did not like to appear before you 
without making myself tidy." Here the old 
gentleman paused, as if out of breath from 
the exertion of having had to get up, read his 
breviary, shave, dress, and eat his breakfast, 
in the short time that we had been waiting for 
him. 

On our part, we all commenced our apologies 
for the intrusion; made various attempts to ex- 
cuse ourselves for having thus surprised him; but 
all eflTort at explanation was in vain — ^he would 
not hear of apology — "Pray be seated, gen- 
men — pray be seated," he continued, interrupt- 
ing us, and walking about the room searching 
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for his keys — and apparently deaf to all we said. 
Then away he bustled to the cupboard by his 
front door, and brought therefrom a bottle — 
then to his sideboard for glasses, and a corkscrew ; 
then to his bell, which was answered by the old 
woman who received us, of whom he required 
that bread and butter should be set before us. 
About the room he fidgetted, first for one thing, 
and then for another, evidently anxious to^enter- 
tain us to the utmost extent of his means, until the 
round table was laid out with a supply of all that 
even ^a fastidious patronizer of luncheon could 
require. He pressed us to his ^* simple fare," 
as he called it, and setting himsef beside us, 
listened to the reasons for our visit. 

We explaned to him, that our object was to 
inspect the ancient remains which, we had been 
informed, existed in his neighbourhood. He 
expressed in the warmest terms his admiration 
of those who, like ourselves, would take the 
trouble to visit, and perhaps to rescue from ob- 
livion, the " ruins of old Irish art," and to see 
with their own eyes memorials of Ireland's an- 
cient glory. 

After luncheon, which was relished by the 
cordial welcome of this interesting old clergy- 

h2 
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man, we sallied forth, guided by him, towards 
the ancient village of Eallmachedor. 

Over uneven ground, ditches, banks, through 
com and potatoe fields, we made the best of 
our way to a heap of stones, beneath which, 
there was one called the **holy stone;" — ^but 
this holy stone was not inmiediately to be found, 
or even the heap beneath which it was believed 
to be buried, as there were many other heaps 
about the place, and all similar to each other. 
At last we pitched upon the right pile of stones, 
and by the removal of several, '* the holy stone" 
itself was discovered. The only peculiarity 
that it possessed, was two circular hollows or 
basins. The stone was shapeless in itself, and 
fixed firmly in the ground, as if it had never 
been moved from its natural position. I should 
never, I am sure, have conjectured that this 
" holy stone" was a primitive corn-mill, had I 
not seen similar capsular stones in various parts 
of Ireland; and I understand they are equally 
common in Scotland, Denmark, and the East. 

From the site of the " holy stone" a second 
scramble brought us to a curious litde building, 
similar precisely in form and general structure 
to the hermitage of GoUerus; but very much 
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smaller, and in voree preservation. A glance 
was sufBcient to satisfy the mind that it was con- 
structed for the same purpose as Uie ceU at Gol- 
lerus ; but here there was no burial-ground. 
ThU interesting, and no doubt once sacred struc- 
ture, we found in the filthy yard of a deserted 
cabin, surrounded by heaps of dirt and tuin, and 
desecrated by the careless owners, who have con- 
signed it to the use and shelter of their pigs. 

Leaving this object of curiosity, and following 
the path in front of several wretched cabins which 
compose the melancholy village of Killmachedor, 
we came to a building dignified by the name of 
the mansion of St. Brandon, of which diis sketch 
will give a correct idea — 
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It struck me^ as I approached this building, 
that it possessed fax more windows than any 
structure of similar size and situation that I had 
ever seen in Ireland; yet so rude was its style, 
that it afforded no little quibbles of architectural 
nicety, by which a judgment of the precise date 
could be formed. However, I came to the de- 
termination that St. Brandon had had about as 
much to do with this house, as the same very 
respected saint's great-grandfather; and thus, 
confident in the correctness of my own decision, 
I presumed to assert my disbelief of the account 
that associated the worthy saint with this unwor- 
thy edifice. Proud indeed did I feel, when 
the renouned local antiquarian. Father Casey 
himself, declared that he was of precisely the 
same opinion. 

It would be very stupid work to write, or if 
written, to read, a minute description of this 
building. The sketch of it wiU convey a suffi- 
cient notion. But it may be as well to observe 
that it is now divided into two rooms, open- 
ing to each other by a circular arched door, 
of which only one pillai-, and one half of the 
arching stones, remain. The fellow pillow rests 
upon a heap of rubbish, near the site of its 
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original importance; and the corresponding 
half arch, formed of one stone, is nowhere to 
be found. 

To explain these appearances, we were told 
that a certain man of indolent habits, who had 
rather go a little way for a good thing, than a 
long way without certainty of anything at all, 
happened, at the time this mansion was falling 
into decay, to have his circumstances so changed 
as to render it necessary for him to build a new 
cabin in the neighbourhood. As he was one 
day going by chance, or for curiosity's sake, 
into this old house, he could not help wishing 
that his own cabin was as neatly and strongly 
built ; and as he strolled leisurely about, taMng 
his observations, and was passing into the inner 
room, through the archway, he could not help 
casting an envious eye upon the two fine large 
stones that formed it. According to the old and 
true saying, "Idleness is the mother of mis- 
chief;" so as he had nothing particular to do at 
that moment, he quietly employed himself in 
pulling the old doorway to pieces, and after 
considerable toil, succeeded in displacing the 
great stone, which fell with a tremendous hub- 
bub at his feet- Well, — or as the Irish story- 
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tellers say, " Well, that was very well," it fell 
so mighty easy, arid looked so mighty neat, he 
thought, for the sake of appearances he might 
put it up in his own new house, as he had pulled 
it down from this old one ; so away he walked, 
with the half-ajch over his shoulder, intending 
to commence his domestic appropriation of it the 
next day. The next day came, of course, and the 
builder of the cabin proceeded to introduce the 
old stone in a conspicuous part of his new 
house, forgetful that he was handling, with 
dishonesty, a holy stone belonging to St. Bran- 
don. As the builder, however, was about to 
take it up on the walls, and was in the act of 
stooping, his hands were seized with such an 
agonizing cramp, that he ran howling and bel- 
lowing about the village. It was the advice of 
the villagers, that the holy stone should be re*- 
stored to the old house; but whether it was 
broken by the way, or whether the impious ap- 
propriator of it died of cramp, is not satisfac- 
torily ascertained. The stone is certainly no- 
where to found, and it is improbable that, 
among the many grave-stones in the adjoining 
churchyard, one of them marks the cold bed of 
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the man who would have appropriated part of 
St. Brandon's house to build up his own. 

The next object of antiquarian interest in the 
neighbourhood^ was the old church and burial- 
ground ; respecting the history of which, very 
little seems to be known, but, according to the 
usual custom, a great deal is conjectured. 

The church itself is remarkable, not from any 
peculiarity of architecture, but from its desolate 
aspect, and position, and the many tales of 
ancient days, and of hard and dismal times, as- 
sociated with it. 

Of all the many venerable objects of antiquity, 
there is not one that caUs forth deeper respect in 
my mind, than the mouldering walls of an old 
church, more especially when it is falUng to de- 
cay, unheeded and disregarded ; when it is left 
for the birds of the air to build in, and as a 
hovel for the shelter of cattle, or a store-house 
for grain ; when the house of prayer has become 
a damp and desolate ruin, with a shattered roof 
and leaning walls, — its floor covered with rank 
grass and weeds, and ascending from it, the 
creeping ivy, which, while it supports, destroys 
the tombs — ^vain monuments of human affection. 

H 5 
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But sadder still was the view of the old mined 
church of ^Killmachedor. The roof had long 
since fallen in, and the interior was now strewed 
with the decaying lids and sides of old coflSlns, 
among which were scattered the mouldering 
bones of those they once contained. These 
relics of mortality, lying exposed to be trodden 
beneath the feet of all who visited this melan- 
choly spot, shocked me very much. 

In such a scene as this, the spirits may well 
become depressed, for the thoughts naturally 
dwell on the objects that are present. With 
most serious feelings I contemplated the bleach- 
ing remains of beings who once were agitated by 
the same passions as myself, and I trust that my 
thoughts were not unprofitable. The desk on 
which my sketch-book rested, was an old coffin 
plank ; my seat, a flat altar tomb ; my subject, 
the shame and reproach of a Christian neigh- 
bourhood. 

The style of building in the old church of 
Killmachedor corresponds with what prevailed 
in England during the whole of the twelfth cen- 
tury; and, like some of the English churches of 
that age, it has the nave and chancel separated 
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by a massive wall, over a small axch, that would 
not afford room for more than two 'j>ersons to 
pass at once. 

The burial-ground contains many most curious 
remains of old grave stones, quaintly carved 
and rudely shaped, and evidently belonging to 
various ages, from the old pillar-stone engraved 
Mrith the incomprehensible Ogham character, to 
the modem head-stone. The varieties of forms 
and inscriptions are too numerous to describe, 
but I have selected from my sketches two of 
the most remarkable, which will be found on the 
other side. The cross is cut out of one block 
of stone, and is nine and a half feet high, and 
measures from one extreme of the arms to the 
other about four feet. The piUar inscribed with 
the Ogham grooves, or knotches, has a hole per- 
forated through the top. 
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Another atone near the entrance of the chuxch 
is inBcribed with unknown characterB, which 
General Vallency conjectures to be Phenician,* 
Egyptian, Pelasgic, and Ogham, and which are 
obviously not of the same description as the 
knotch-hke marks, commonly called Ogham. I 
annex a copy of a sketch, which shews two 
sides of this remarkable stone. 

* I woold. however, observe that the characters appear to 
me to resemble, veiy claeelr, those on a brazen haad, which 
was exhibited, about eight or ten years ago, at the Antiqaarian 
Society of London. It wita considered to be an Irish reliqnary 
of the 12th century, and baa been engraved for publication in 
tbe "Vetusta Monuments." 
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There is something altogether very remark- 
able in this assemblage of mysterious monuments ; 
possibly the memorials of many generations of 
mankind, and of their diflferent religions. 

The Ogham Pillar, inscribed with the charac- 
ters of a language perhaps now unknown ; the 
huge cross, the rude and massive form of which 
belongs to the early days of Christianity ; and 
the shapeless masses of stone, carry the mind 
back to remote ages, when mankind reared those 
mystic circles of stones, now called druidical ! 
All these things combined in one spot, have an 
air of undisturbed antiquity, that is singularly 
impressive. 
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Not fax from the church is a well, the waters 
of which are supposed to possess many healing 
qualities. Wonderful cures, it is said, have 
been performed on the pilgrims, several of whom 
have come great distances to make " the rounds 
of St. Brandon." These ^^ rounds" commence 
at the well, about which the pilgrim crawls on 
his knees nine times. The next proceeding is a 
walk up to the top of Brandon Hill, * where 
there is a pagan altar. An old road leads up 
the mountain to this spot, which road is well 
made, and in many boggy places, large flags 
are laid for stepping-stones. Is it not probable, 
that St. Brandon wisely took advantage of pagan 
superstition, and converted the respect felt by 
the people for their pagan monument, into vene- 
ration for a Christian saint ? By the neighbouring 
peasants l(even those who have no bodily ail- 
ment), these " rounds" are regularly performed 
on a certain day every year. Thus has that old 
road been trod by the pious of different religions 
for a greater number of ages, than probably any 
sacred way ill Europe. And the primitive 

* According to the Ordnance Survey, Brandon is 3120 feet 
high — ^being only 284 lower than Carran Tual, near Killamey, 
which is the highest mountain in Ireland. 
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superstition of these poor remote people has but 
little chance of being disturbed, for a long time 
to come ! From the church, we returned partiy 
by a diflferent path to the humble residence of 
good old Father Casey, who again placed his 
bread and butter before us, with an invitation to 
return to him, not less heartily expressed, than 
was his kind welcome. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Rainy morning at Dingl&— Excursion to Ballyheigh — Legend 
of Oween-na-fahadee — Binconnell — ^Visit to Dunquin, and 
Ballinlanrig. 

Dinghy Thursday. -^vgk a day of impres- 
sions as yesterday, I think I never passed; 
I would that I had time and patience to describe 
fiilly, and accurately, all I saw and felt — ^but I 
have neither. A note-book, after all, is an off- 
hand business, where the shreds and patches of 
uncertain memory are stored up, which if hastily 
recorded, often become perfectly unintelligible. 
But truly, it requires greater energy than I 
possess, to sit down late in the evening, when 
fetigued by a long day's expedition, and ren- 
dered lazy by a late dinner, to take pen in hand, 
and commence minutely detailing all that has 
been seen, and felt, and admired ; then to think 
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over again the thoughts excited by the many 
objects that were examined, the people that 
were met, and the country that was traversed—- 
and then to write all this! It is indeed a hard 
task to shake off the heavy indolence of a stUl 
evening, when one's friends are contentedly 
sleeping by the chimney corner, and one's own 
eyelids deliberately inform one of their inten- 
tion of closing for the night in spite of aU 
remonstrance and opposition. I am therefore 
often obliged to scramble over the notes of my 
rambles through the wild west, in the best 
and most rapid way I can, remembering that 
to-morrow I am called to — 

** Fresh fields and pastures new.'* 

This morning during the pause of breakfast, 
our movements for the day formed the subject 
of conversation. 

The Dingle mountains are a sad locality for 
weather, and rarely blessed with what, in other 
parts of the globe, is called a fine day. The 
weather here is supposed to be fine, so long as 
the wind is not so boisterous as to prevent all 
possibility of getting out of the house, and the 
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rain not so positively pelting as to threaten a 
second deluge. 

"We, however, did not understand exactly 
what a Dingle fine day meant; poor ignorant 
strangers, we judged a thick drizzling morning 
by no means fine, and consequently none of us 
felt in particularly good humour with the dis- 
mal aspect of the weather. There is something 
gloomy in the prospect of having to pass a day 
at the little hotel in a fine and interesting country, 
which you are anxious to explore ; — instead of 
inhaling the firesh mountain breeze, and stepping 
on the elastic turf, to be cooped up in a dismal 
sitting-room, which looks upon the dripping 
roofs of the houses on the opposite side of the 
street, the view enlivened only by a few miser- 
able beggars, passing to and fro, or the occasional 
clatter of a horse's feei. But worst of all, as 
in our case, should the view consist of a heap 
of modern ruins, (the thoughts produced by 
which on my mind, I have before noted;) beneath 
the shelter of whose melancholy walls, groups 
of wretched beings are seen idling their tedious 
time away, strolling lazily about, watching and 
listening to the dullness of the falling rain, 
occasionally eyeing each other, without the 
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appearance of a joke being elicited; or peering 
Tip towards the windows of the Inn^ envious of 
the better fortunes of its sheltered inmates. 

Such was our view, till about midway, when 
the mist began gradually to disperse, and, with 
it, the group of beggars and idlers. The in- 
crease of light roused us to the hope of getting 
out ; and, one after the other, rising from our 
original levels of despondency, we began to spe- 
culate on the day, the hour, and what was to be 
done. A car was accordingly ordered; but 
previous to starting, luncheon, a meal not com- 
mon in Ireland, was proposed, to give vigour to 
our fallen spirits. Of what this unusual meal 
should consist, occasioned some debate : at length 
it was suggested that some treacle would be a 
good thing, and accordingly the hand-bell was 
rung outside the door, accompanied by a loud 
shout of "Waiter! waiter! I say, waiter!" 
" Coming, ye'r honor— ^ui'e I'm coming up, 
sir," shouted a voice from below. " Have you 
got any treacle in the house, waiter ?" *^ What, 
sir ? Is it treacle you mean, sir — treacle? — Oh ! 
no indeed ; but if 'tis treacle your honor wants, 
sure I know where I can get some, maybe." 
— "Then go and get some." About half an 
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hour after this conversation, which occurred with 
the balusters interrening, the waiter appeared 
with a pound of stickiness, which he called trea- 
cle, ^looking as black as ink, and smelling very 
strong of pitch. 

As soon as this Anglo-Irish luncheon had 
been accomplished, the car was announced; and 
we emerged from the Inn, with suspicious eye- 
ings of the clouds, that still bore a very ominous 
appearance. 

We had only proceeded a short distance 
from the town, when our driver, for prudence' 
sake, stopped to ask about the state of the road, 
and the direction and distance of Ballyheigh. 
The reply to the last enquiry was, '* About a mile, 
sure ! '* — the next person we met reported that 
it was "a mile and a half;" and having pro- 
ceeded some distance fiirther, upon the same 
question being asked a third time, we came to 
the conclusion, that Irish miles grew both ways, 
backwards, forwards, and sometimes broader in 
middle ; for the answer was, " It's just about 
two miles and no more to BaUyheigh ! " 

Along a most jolting road, in a rough car, that 
gave us a sensation which one of my companions 
observed must be very similar to that of butter 
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undergoing the operation of churning, we at 
last arrived at the scattered viUage of Ballyheigh. 
"We were informed that Mr. MacKenna was the 
leading person of the place. To him there- 
fore we lost no time in applying for information 
abont an " old round building, with a hole in 
it," a vague account of which had induced us 
to visit BaUyheigh.^ Mac Kenna deputed a 
venerable old man to guide us to the object 
we enquired about — ^the "curious ould Danish 
work," as our conductor termed it, and who 
agreeably surprised us by the information that it 
was only a few yards off. But Irish yards 
we found to be like Irish miles, and possessed 
, of the same elasticity and powers ^of elongation 
peculiar to themselves and India-rubber. ^* The 
old building, with a hole in it," however, was 
reached at last. In shape, tiiis building is cir- 
cular; it is constructed without mortar, and is 
about 16 feet in diameter in the inside. The 
remains of the waU are now about nine feet in 
height, and five feet thick: they incline inwards 
so as to induce a supposition that the building 
had a stone roof, like the cell we saw yesterday 
at Gollerus. Its original entrance, now blocked 
up, faced the west; and directly opposite to it 
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is the entrance to a subterranean passage, which, 
tradition says, leads to a succession of small 
chambers, until it reaches beneath a circle of 
stones in a field more than a quarter of a mile 
off. The annexed woodcuts will give some idea 
of the building, and of the subterranean cham- 
bers beneath it. 
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For Ihe following account of the subterranean 
chambers beneath the cell^ I am indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. Johnson, of Dingle, by whom 
they were explored, 

" On descending I found that the passage was 
nearly choked up with stones; removing them, 
I ascertained that the cave extended to the length 
of about 12 feet, terminating at one extremity 
in a narrow entrance about two feet high. This 
opened into an apartment, about nine feet long, 
four feet high, and five feet broad. At the 
other extremity of the main or outward cave, is 
a circular wall, from which ran, at aright angle, 
another cave, more resembling a passage, about 
six feet long. This likewise terminates in a 
circular wall, from which runs another passage 
at right angles with the latter, but parallel with 
the outward or main cave, and about eight feet 
long, terminating in what appeared to me to 
have been a second entrance, though now en- 
tirely closed. 

"This circidar building I have heard called 
by the country people Oween-na-fahadee. It is 
seventeen feet in diameter, and is surrounded 
by the ruins of some smaller ones. The sub- 
terranean chambers are built of small stones. 
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without any mortar, simple but fair in their 
construction, and are covered with heavy lentiles. 
The entrance from the outward building to the 
subterranean passage is formed by one stone, 
laid across two perpendicular ones, and is about 
two feet and a half below the surface of the 
ground." 

Near this circidar cell, as stated by Mr. 
Jolmson, are the remains of a small square 
building; and further down the side of the hiU, 
are extensive remains, with a stone passage, 
without a roof to it, leading into a building, the 
stone roof of which has fallen in. We heard that 
on the rugged height, called the Commons of 
Dingle, there are many of these curious stone 
cells and circles, and our guide said that he had 
seen one on which the roof was still entire, and 
that it narrowed to a stone on the top, and had 
an entrance to the west, like the one we had 
visited, and another opposite passage leading 
under-ground. 

The old man seemed to look upon these an- 
cient remains with great interest. He spoke 
much of the ruins of two mills, and induced us 
to scramble over several wet fields and high 
walls to see them. They are near the rocky 
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bed of a winter mountain stream^ but it required 
an antiquarian of no smaU imagination to sup- 
pose that the heaps of stones pointed out could 
ever have been mills : we found them, however, 
a most useful resting-place, and whilst we were 
recovering from our fatigue, our venerable old 
guide told ua the following legend of Owen-na- 
fahadee — ^the circular building which we had 
just seen. 

" Once on a time, one Nick Saddler, a native 
of this part of the country, who was a soldier 
in a regiment that happened to be quartered at 
Dingle, dreamed one night, that beneath a cer- 
tain stone, near to this round building, with a 
hole in it, there was a treasure of thousands of 
gold coins, locked up snug in a box, several feet 
below the ground; and that if he went there on 
a certain day, and at a certain time, he woidd 
find it. Well, the day came, and away went 
Nick Saddler, till he arrived at the field, where 
he was much surprised to find several people 
digging, and picking up the stones that were 
turned up close by the very spot which he had 
seen in his dream ; but Nick was not the sort of 
fellow to be daimted by a small matter of a trifle ; 
so, as he saw little chance of getting rid of the 

VOL. 1. I 
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people that had gathered there by teUing them 
to go away fair and easy^ and with a thank'ee, 
so what does Nick do^ but, aas well became him, 
he pulled off his coat, and jnit the back of it be- 
fore, and buttoning it tight behind, like Paddy 
from Cork, he began hooting and yelKng, and 
dancing about the field, like mad; and sure 
enough, as *twas in the time of the dog-days, 'twas 
mad that all the people thought he was, by his 
gambols ; and they began to feel terrified, and 
one after the other took to their legs, cutting 
away without once looking back, for fear of mad 
Nick Saddler, and leaving ^their spades, crow- 
bars, and pickaxes behind them. Nick laughed 
at the fun, which pleased him mightily, when 
he saw them right and left taking to aU points of 
the compass, like quarry-stones blasted by gun- 
powder. And when he thought every one was 
far enough away not to observe him, he went to 
work without delay upon the spot that he had 
dreamed about. Nick soon dug a very deep 
hole — ^but as digging was new work to him, he 
soon began to be tired : after pulling off his 
coat, and putting it on the right way, and pulling 
it off again, at last he began to get out of heart 
with his job, and was about giving it over for 
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good and all; when what should he throw 
up^ but a great lump of earth with his spade ! 
and what should roU put of it but a great jack- 
boot ! Well, the next lift of the spade brought 
up another jack-boot. . Nick stood feirly bothered 
T— he did not know whether to, be disappointed 
or not ; for expecting to find the thousands of 
gold coins he had dreamed about, and to turn up 
nothing but an ould pair of jack-boots — ^that may- 
be wasn't a pair-^was certainly not what he ex- 
pected according to his dream; but sure every- 
body knows that a little luck is better than no 
luck at all; so, stepping aside, Nick deUberately 
set to work at trying on the boots, not knowing 
but that they might fit him, and then again he 
began his digging. After a little work he dug 
up a fine new bridle ; and as well becomes Nick, 
not satisfied with his luck, he went on digging 
lower and lower, for the gold coins that he had 
dreamed about by the thousands; till with one 
powerftd dip of his spade, [he suddenly raised a 
great. stone, which had closed up the mouth of 
a cavern that was quite light inside, from a pair 
of candles that were .burning on a square table. 
At this table a cat. and a greyhound were sitting 
playing at points. 

i2 
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'' ' Hallo ! ' says Puss—' who's there ? ' 

" ' Only me/ says Nick. 

" ' And who's me ? ' says the Greyhound. 

" ' Why, Nick Saddler^ to be sure, and who 
else?' 

^' 'Ah ha ! ' says the dog, answering him; 'and 
what do you want, Nick V 

" ' Want, ye puppy ! ' says Nick ; ' I want the 
gold.' 

" ' Nick, you're a rascal,' says Puss/ 

" ' Well, now, I never heard a cat say that be- 
fore,' observed Nick — so striking a blow at the 
cat with the bit end of the bridle, he gave one 
great spring, and jumped out of the cave, with 
both Pussy and Greyhound afker him, and away 
with him down the hill as hard as his legs could 
carry him, and they following him, and he with 
the old jack-boots. Where Nick Saddler went 
to, or what became of him after that, is not 
righdy known; but 'tis commonly said that if 
people were to dig deep enough near this round 
building with the hole in it, they would assuredly 
find the cave- that the dog and cat are sitting in, 
guarding the gol4; and sure 'tis a quare pair of 
sentries, whoever put- it there, they fixed upon 
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to take care of it; though they didn't let Nick 
Saddler get at it^ and 'tis hard to say who will 
have the luck of it^ though many 's the man that 
is wanting the same to this blessed day." 

From this place we returned to Ballyheigh^ 
where Mrs. MacKenna and her daughter met us 
and pressed us to come into her house ''to have 
a bit to eat." The good lady urged us repeat- 
edly to '' come in and sit down only for a mi- 
nute;" but on the well-grounded plea that 
evening was advandng^ and our time Hmited^ 
we escaped from her hospitable importunities^ 
and continued our excursion. 

Near the road which leads to the small ham- 
let of Caerkillan^ about two miles firom Bally- 
heigh^ there stands some ruined walls and towers. 
It is a curious and interesting structure^ quite 
different from any piece of antiquity we had 
seen in Ireland; but which we afterwards found 
to resemble in some respects Steague Fort^ near 
Darrynane^ and those other stone forts which 
General Yallency imagines to have been amphi- 
theatres built by the Phoenicians. A high wall of 
considerable thickness encloses apiece of ground 
nearly an acre in size. At one of the angles of 
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tUs enclosiire are the remaiius of a stroi^ly fbr-^ 
tified circular tower^ surrounded by a smaUei^ 
enclosiure^ of die shape of a horse-shoe. 

The walls of the tower, which are very thick, 
appear to be constructed, like the cell of Oween- 
na-&hadee, without any cement. They bulge 
out near the base, like those of Steague Fort; 
the remains of steps which conduct to the to^ of 
the wall are visible in some parts of the interior. 
Unfortunately, a great part of this tower, and 
the enclosures around, were pulled down about 
forty years i^o, by a mason, to procure stones ta 
build a bridge. The entrance still remains, 
though blocked up with rubbii^; and we re- 
marked the perforated stones of the doorway, 
which probably received the hinges. 

Mr. Casey calls similar enclosures Bones, froni 
Bo, a cow. The prevailing opinion in the neigh- 
bourhood seems to be, that this structure wasr 
built to protect catde from the nightly mcur- 
slotA of wdvefry which in former times infest^ 
the surrounding T^oodr and uplands. But thld 
enclosure sfeems- te^ have beeta lAuch stroii^r 
and higher thdn was ileeessttry tot stfcch a pur* 
pose, and appears as if ciHwIaniidted so aa firom 
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its summit to repel an assault. Besides^ I 
do not like such simple theories; they destroy 
all the interest and curiosity excited by the wild 
associations of romance^ that conjure up steel- 
clad knights^ and disconsolate damsels^ and the 
pageahtry of the tilt-yard^ and feasting in halls 
hung with banners, and crowded with feudal 
retainers^ and a thousand similar pretty things 
to write about. 

From the ruin Caerkilian we were piloted by 
an old man across the fields^ westward^ towards 
a place where unbaptized children are buried. 
With scarcely any mark to date their early, deaths 
or even shew the spot of their interment, they 
are committed to the ground, unknown and un- 
recorded, around a rude cross about si^ feet in 
he^t, that stands nearly in the middle of the 
fidd, and is represented in the following sketch. 
The site is called Bin Connel burial-ground; and 
from it we returned to Dingle, and a&sx our 
long and &tiguing expedition, we were delighted 
to find our smiling landUdy, and a good dinner 
ready to greet us. 
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The evening was spent in planning and specu- 
lating about the comparatiye interest of different 
places as yet unvisited, which we were anxious 
to see; but it was a matter of much difficulty 
to arrange so as to visit them all in one day. 
Out of several plans^ mine was honoured by 
being adopted; and I can now say that it has 
succeeded admirably. 

At five o'clock on Thursday mornings we were 
aU roused by the waiter ; and before the clock 
struck six^ the car was at the door^ and we 
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were in it^ mutually complimenting each other 
upon our punctuality. The tide was ebbing as 
we skirted the strand of Dingle harbour.. The 
rooks were dotted about the wet sands, or 
perched upon the mounds of dark l»:own sea- 
weed. The low hiUs on the harbour were still 
covered with the mist, that here and there, 
broken by the wind, admitted a few stray bea^ns 
of sunshine upon the sombre-coloured cliffs at the 
harbour's mouth, and the wide water of Dingle 
Bay beyond. 

It was a doubtM morning ; for at that early 
hour, the heayy rain of the night still remained 
dripping from the eayes and window ledges of 
the melancholy-looking cabins that we passed, 
and the low scud, swept heavily along by the 
wind, gave a dull and threatening aspect to the 
day. Our road was along the edge of the shore 
to the extreme point of the harbour, where we 
crossed a bridge over a stream that then was 
pouring itself from the rocky bed of its hitherto 
confined course, upon the even sur&ce of the 
sea-sand, flowing freely and merrily along the 
level, in the perfect enjoyment of sudden free- 
dom. 

We passed Lord Ventry's house, which is a 

i5 
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large pbdn mansion; the place itself^ owiiig pro*- 
bablj to its neighbonrliood ta the sea^ is nearlj 
destitute <^ trees. 

The first Tillage on dur road was the litde 
fishing Cote of V entry. It is built on ihe high 
sandbank of a small bay ; on the shores of n^hksh 
a foTtr black boats wete lying high and dry, and 
th^ poor owiier^ were sei^a Ungering liUgil;f 
aboilt ihem. It was^ however^ a very pictturesqiie 
Htde plwce, delightfully fagged and rmnont; 
suiting an artist exactly, from the fcftlomness of 
its aspect. Th^ bay, indeed, is good; and, 
#ith its yery fin^ sands^ inight be mide a most 
attractiye Mtite bathing-jdace. 

While I was engaiged iot a few miilutes in 
making a slight sketch, the natlyeSj on^ alter the 
other, rigidly collected Iir6und> ahxious to toll* 
tini^e minutely eyery touch of ih^ pencil, as weH 
as to ascertain the pretii^e object of my takiilg so 
much trouble about their cd>ins and theit boate> 
and £ill the objects with which th^ Were fanxLlittr* 

The most prominent %ure iB the group was 
an old womM wi& a batdket in her hadd, who, 
pushing herself in front'of all the rest> wis tnost 
eyidently desirous of attracting attention. Th6 
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basket contained a gigantic lobster^ ^' all aHve 
and kicking/' as the old woman said. ^' lis a 
bom beauty, indeed, ma'am !" — and, perceiving 
that I looked with somewhat a puzzled expres- 
sion of countenance, as I saw this '^ bom 
beauty" of a lobster flounderie^ about in its bed 
of wet sea- weed, she added, " Sure 'tis only tq 
shew the creature a drop of hot water, and he'll 
be as qiuet as a lamb, and as red as a soldier, in 
^ minute." 

The old woman wanted only eighteen pence 
for her ^^ bom beauty," and would in all pro- 
bability have been too happy to have taken half 
that sum* But, not wishing to tantalize her by 
making a hard bargain, the oue and sixpence 
was paid ; and, enquiring our way towards Dun- 
quin, off we started at a merry trot across the 
sands, with the hearty good wishes of the pea-* 
sants, who seemed quite delighted at our having 
taken so much notice of them and their village^ 
and, above all, at my having purchased the 
lobster. . 

After leaving Ventry, we drove along the 
sands some way, and then turned up a road 
which gradually ascends along the side of Mount 
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Eagle^ to gain die pass by which is the descent 
to Dunquin. From the stunmit of the pass we 
had one of the most splendid views I have seen 
in Ireland^ and the gentlemen pronounced it to 
be nearly as grand as the prospect they had en- 
joyed from the Hungry Mountain of Bantry 
Bay, We looked over the Bay of Dingle and its 
lofty boundaries^ and could distinguish the Kil- 
larney Mountains and MagilUcuddy's Reeks in 
the distance. On the left we saw the heights of 
Dingle, and very nearly the summit of Brandon 
Mountain. 

As we descended the other side of the pass^ 
the scene changed. Below us was Smerwick 
Bay, and on our right Sybil Head (about which 
our guide told us an interesting legend^ which I 
will endeavour to relate at the end of this day's 
proceedings). We had the Blasquets imme- 
diately before us^ those curiously-shaped rocky 
islands^ which look like bold picquets to the for- 
midable array of heights which here oppose the 
progress of the Atlantic. How magnificent is 
the vast and apparently interminable expanse of 
ocean beyond them ! 

Dunquin is a sad-looking little village^ on the 
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most western point of Europe, built near the 
edge of a precipitous cliff of dark sandstone, in 
which, as if worn away by the furious biQows of 
the Atlantic, there are now several little coves, 
that serve the poor inhabitants to shelter their 
tiny fleet of fishing-boats. It is indeed a wild 
place — a land of rocks and rugged hills. Though 
once blessed with happy seasons of successful 
trade, Dunquih is now forlorn and desolate, fast 
sinking into ruin, and possessing nothing of 
value but a few rich tracts of "pasturage, and the 
rude hardiness of its industrious peasantry. As 
we drove by the scattered cottages at the extre- 
mity of the village, many poor ragged figures 
regarded us with a gaze of wonder — ^unaccus- 
tomed to the visits of strangers. 

The most respectable-looking person that we 
saw was a person in the uniform of the coast- 
guard. Of him we enquired if there was such 
a thing as an inn, or any other place, where 
we could breakfast; for the fresh breeze from 
the Atlantic had reminded us, some time before 
we reached Dunquin, how acceptable that meal 
would be. 

Finding that we were strangers, he welcomed 
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tu to his humble dwelHng, and begged that W0 
would accept of hia best attempt at hosintality. 
In firont of his cottage there was a little garden^ 
laid out in such a manner as to induce the sup- 
position that English^ not Irish hands^ had made 
and Aimished it. His wife receiyed lis at th^ 
low entrance of his kitchen^ and promised to do 
her best to give us a cup of tea with a broiled 
herring. In the mean time^ guided by our host^ 
the water-guard man^ we walked to a hill in the 
neighbourhood^ on the top of which stands a 
stone scored with mysterious Ogham characters, 
of which so maay specimens exist in this wild 
district. 

Half-way up the hill we paused^ to sketch the 
rugged islands and bleak cli£& of the bay, perch- 
ing ourselves at the edge of a dizzy precipice. 
I commenced sketching and admiring the magni- 
ficent view of rocks and waves that was spread 
from right to left before me ; but it was imjpos- 
sible to represent that wild scene^ and it woidd 
also be vain to attempt a description of the 
broad Atlantic^ as then I saw it, rolling a}o9g 
before the south-west breeze, and .bret^k^ng 
against the lofty promontories of the Blasquet 
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Islands^ and the bleak sombre-coloured rocks 
along the rugged shore. 

We afterwards mounted to the summit of 
Dunquin^ and found the view from the point 
very interesting. The Blasquets lay immedi- 
ately before us^ and the neighbouring headlands 
and bold'cHffs were seen to great advantage. 
We saw on the opposite side of Dingle Bay, 
Dowlas Head, the bold termination of the main 
land, — ^Brea Head, and the extremity of Valen- 
cia. The SkelHgs appeared beyond, in the &i 
distance ; those curious rocks, somewhat resem- 
bling two Gothic cathedrals, which we first saw 
from the mountain pass near Berehaven, lead- 
ing to the copper mines of Allihies. 

But the vtone inscribed wi& Oghsaa charac- 
ters now rivetted aU our attention. It is about 
six feet high) and two feet wide, and the cha- 
racters appeared more perfect dian any we have 
yet seen. Mr. Casey caused it to be placed in 
an upri^t position, and there it stands, enjoying 
the finest view imaginable, and receiving on its 
nJoixLteUigible &ce the bleak winds of this wild 
region. We took an accurate drawing of the 
XDuicxqitiDn* 
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As soon as the above drawing was finished^ 
we descended to the coast-guard's cottage ; here 
we were much pleased to find that Mrs. Stoat, 
his worthy wife, had break&st ready. The little 
kitchen was half filled with a pile of turf, and 
a stock of dried fish extended into the room 
firom a recess on one side. Our breakfast con- 
sisted of some of these fish broiled, a little 
bacon,, and some very good bread and butter. 
The bread was a luxury I did not expect to find 
in this remote place, and anything would have 
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been delightfiil after our long expedition. The 
good man and his wife have one little daughter^ 
Letitia^ with whom W — soon became a great 
favourite. Poor Stoat told us, that he had been 
very ill used by the owners of a ship which 
was in distress here last February. The vessel 
was in great danger of running on the rocks, 
and made a signal for a pilot to come on board. 
The sea was tremendously rough, but Stoat was 
a bold mariner, and at the imminent risk of his 
life, he pushed off in his little boat, and boarded 
the ship. His accurate knowledge of the coast 
enabled him to pilot her in safety to Cork ; but, 
during this dangerous voyage, he was up in his 
wet clothes for six nights. The Captain had 
promised him twenty pounds, but ten pounds 
was all that poor Stoat received for himself and 
his boat's crew ! The poor people have one 
little maid of all-work, who has a most Spanish 
countenance, and bears the equally Spanish 
name of Maria Jose. This pretty girl offered 
to carry my cloak and sketch-books, and to be 
our guide to Ferriter's Cove. 

A break&st was seldom more enjoyed than 
that in the little cottage of poor Stoat, by our 
hungry party, who had been rambling imtil 
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ten o'clock in the keen Tnoming air. We knew 
we should offend the hospitaUe people by offer* 
ing to pay for it ; so putting a trifle' into their, 
little daughter's hand^ to buy her a frock, or a 
bible, we bade farewell to the good lady of the 
cottage^ and, accompanied for a litde distance 
by our kind friend, set off to walk to Ferriter's 
Cove^ where our car. was to meet us at the ap- 
pointed time. 

From a rocky heigjit oyer Clogher Head we 
had a noble view of the coast on both sides. It 
was very splendid, and luckily the weather was 
sufficiently clear for us to enjoy it. On our way 
we met the chief of the coast-guard at Ferriter'^ 
Core, who seemed much astonished that any 
beauty should be discovered in this wild place» 
and still more so, that a lady shoidd come in 
search of it, on foot, at such a distance from, 
any road. Lord Adare was so pleased with the 
scenery here, that he wanted to get a residence 
in Ferriter's Cove; but the only two housea 
there are occupied by the clergyman and the: 
coast-guard. 

Ab we advanced, a sea fog came on ; we were 
just able to take a sketch of Sybil's Head, bufc 
k>ng before w,e reached, the car, the fog ren- 
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dered any attempt to ascend that picturesque 
height quite useless. There is a Martello towev 
on the top of it, and there is a similar one on the 
great Blasquet ; they were both erected daring 
the late war. 

At the foot of Sybil Head, stand the ruins of 
Ferriter's castle. AH the tales I have heard re- 
lated of that ancient £imily, to whom the Blas- 
quets belonged, and who dwelt in this castle, 
made me look upon it with much interest. 

On the shores of Ferriter's Cove, we found our 
car awaiting us* Father Casey was at a little 
distance along the road, taking shelter in a cot* 
tage from the shower that had suddenly and not 
the less violently £illen* 

The old Father had borrowed a horse, that 
he might accompany us on this afternoon's ex- 
pedition. We had written to give him notice 
of our intention of revisiting his neighbourhood, 
and he came to this^ spot to meet ua. After our 
greetings were over, he led us off in the direction 
of a group of houses, at the foot of Bally Fer- 
riter's hill. 

Before the miserable little shop of a black- 
smith, whose whole property donsisted of one old 
hat, a coat, an anvil, and a hammer. Father Casey 
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Stopped to book up his borse^ and beckoned us 
to follow bim to a neigbbouring cottage^ not 
mucb better-looking tban tbe blacksmith's ; into 
tbis we entered^ to take shelter from the rain, 
which was still £dling. 

The room was certainly cleaner than most 
Irish rooms, in peasants' cabins ; it opened into 
another, by a thin door, tottering upon rusty 
broken hinges, in a thin partition warped by heat 
and cold, and darkened by smoke. 

Beyond this, there was " a parlour" remark- 
ably weU famished, with a square leaf table, on 
three legs whole, and the fourth broken; a book- 
case much out of the perpendicular,* two chairs 
and a turn-up bed, for use by night and orna- 
ment by day. 

The inhabitant of this humble chamber was 
a poor man; one who appeared to spend his 
slender income more in reheving the wants of 
others, than his own. He was a pale-faced in- 
dividual, with an intellectual and pleasing coun- 
tenance, dressed in a coat originally black, bear- 
ing testimony to its long duration by a sadly 
threadbare state — evident more particularly on 
the folds. We were introduced to him as a Mr. — 
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no, a "Reverend Mr." — something ! — ^He was a 
poor Soman Catholic curate ! 

In thia little cabin Tre waited till the rain waa 
nearly over, and then started for Bally Ferriter's 
hill, with the addition of the interesting-looking 
curate to our party. 

The good priest danced up the height like a 
hoy of 14. He is just 65 years of age. 

On the top of the hill were the remains of a 
very curious piece of antiquity, once an altar, 
supposed to have been used for offering sacrifices 
to the Bun. We heartily wished we could have 
had an opportunity of telling the sun, before- 
hand, of our intention of visiting his altar ; for a 
more thick, penetratii^ rain, I think, never was 
experienced, than fell to our lot while poking 
over the remains of the old stones, and taking 
the sketch which is here given. 
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We then descended^ still pursued by the rain ; 
and went to see tke ruined ohnrch of DunorUn. 
I heard that Dun means a fort^ and orlin^ gold^ — 
a similaritj of name with the Fort de I'Or which 
was occupied by the Spaniards in 1586^ and in 
the capture of which Sir "Walter Kaleigh was 
engaged. The ruins of the works are still 
visible^ and the promontory now forming the 
western extremity of Smerwick Bay is called 
Dunorlin Head. 

Then came the great lion of the day — the 
pagan monument which has lately been dis- 
eoTered at Ballinlanrig^ in Smerwick Bay. The 
mound or sand-hill, upon which the ruins stand, 
was recently uncovered by a storm, and thus 
gave to the lovers of antiquity a monument 
which might have been concealed for ages. The 
inscriptions upon the stones wiU prove most 
valuable to those who study the Ogham cha- 
racter, as on many they are quite uninjured. 

Seven of the stones are thus inscribed^ and 
one is marked with a cross. They are scattered 
about in the sand, but seem to have been once 
arranged in a circle. A quantity of rubbish 
surrounds them. I copied the inscriptions on 
several stones and crosses, but it rained so fast. 
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that I fear the sketches are imperfect^ and there- 
fore I do not insert them. Not far off are some 
head-stones^ and we heard that human bones 
have been found there ; shewing that this was 
probably once a burial-place. Beyond it^ nearer 
the sea^ are the ruins of some houses. 

The sea continues its encroachments in this 
part of the country; some land, formerly pasture^ 
is now covered with sand, and a former lake 
has been invaded by the sea. It was a great 
resort for wild swans, who still frequent the 
coast. A superstitious feeling amongst the peo- 
ple fortunately saves these beautiful birds from 
annoyance. Bog is found in the deepest part of 
Smerwick Bay; and as we crossed the sands to 
reach the direct Dingle road, we passed much 
bog, partially washed away. Our excellent cice- 
rone pressed us warmly to go and partake of 
his hospitable &re, and we had much difficulty 
without giving offence to decline the invitation ; 
but it was past five, and we had a long way yet 
to go, and the prospect of a wet, dark evening ; 
so here we parted, widi much regret on both 
'sides. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A Legend of Ferriter's Castle, and Sybil Head — Some account 
of the Ferriter family, in the Seyenteenth Century. 

The ruin of Ferriter's casde^ which we 
admired to-day, from its wild and picturesque 
situation, has many wonderful stories attached 
to it. One of these tales is also connected with 
Sybil Head, the jSne ^promontory which over- 
looks Ferriter's castle. This story interested 
us so much, that I will endeavour to give it, aa 
nearly as possible, in the words of the narrator, 
though I cannot of course be answerable for its 
historical accuracy. 

Prince Ferriter, a remote ancestor of the 
Ferriter family, was a valiant and accomplished 
knight, of the olden time. In those days, there 
lived on the coast of Galway a celebrated chief- 
tain, named Boderick Lynch, whose only child 
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was a daughter of surpassing loveliness. The 
charms of Sybilla Lynch were sung by the bards^ 
lauded by poets^ and contended for by the most 
valiant chieftains of the time. The &me of her 
beauty reached even this remote promontory^ 
now called by her name. Prince Ferriter was 
determined to see if the report of the young 
Sybilla's lov^liness^ and wonderful talents^ was 
true. At the head of a noble band of retainers^ 
all attired in the splendid flowing robes of the 
day^ with collars of gold^ and broaches of pre- 
cious stones^ the handsome young Tiince pro- 
ceeded to Galway. 

They arrived at the castle of Roderick Lynch, 
just as a magnificent tournament was in pro- 
gress. At the very moment Prince Ferriter 
entered the court, two combatants were engaged 
in mortal conflict; and the eyes of the fidr 
SybSla^ who leaned over the balcony above, 
were fixed on them with an expression of the 
utmost horror and anxiety. At the sound of 
Ferriter's steeds, and the commotion catised by 
the arrival of such a splendid band, Sybilla 
looked round. She saw th6 handsome prince ; 
his name reached her ear, and her countenance 
became suflused widi blushes. 

VOL. I. K 
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Prinoe Ferriter was as celebrated iot valour, 
and all those gentle accxMnplishments which 
men held in high estimation in the age of chi- 
Tahy^ as was the loyelj SybQJla for her beauty* 
She had heard his praises on every tongue, and 
sung to her harp the beauti&l verses he had 
composed, till he became her beau ideal of every 
perfection. And now her eyes encountered for 
the first time those of the Prince, and ^t.one 
look decided the £Eite of both, 

Sybflla gazed no more upon the combatants, 
who still continued to contend with die utmost 
fory. Not so her fiither; unmindful of the 
arrival of the celebrated Prince, his eyes were 
fixed on the two champions with intense aaziety, 
for he knew that the fiite of his daughter hung 
upon their swords. He had pledged his honour 
to give his only child, the beloved heiress of his 
vast possessions, to the Ejoight who should 
prove victorious over five successive antago* 
nists. 

The Prince of Ulster had that day already 
vanquished four, and he was now engaged with 
one of the bravest chieftains of the time. Every 
eye^ save those of the two^ whom a glance had 
already made lovers, was rivetted on the oom? 
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bcrfants ; all knew the importance of the stake, 
and the Prince of Ukter, though yaliant, was 
universally disliked. His enormous height^ and 
giant strength, gave him such advantage over 
bis assailant, that the issue of the fight became 
no longer doubtful. Had Ferriter, whose prow- 
ess might well match with that of Ulster, arrived 
a few minutes sooner, Sybilla might have been 
saved from a hateful union. As it now was, the 
laws of honour and chivalry awarded her to the 
successful Prince. 

After holding triumphantly his sword over 
the neck of his prostrate foe, the proud Ulster 
advanced towards the galleiy. 

AU this time Sybilla had been so absorbed by 
a new and strange feeling, that' she scarcely per- 
ceived what had passed. Her eyes had sunk to 
tiie ground after she had read in those of Ferri- 
ter how ardently he admired het. She had 
remained since then in that sort of blissful state, 
into which an enthusiastic young girl is sure to 
Ml, who has often indulged in brilliant visions, 
when she tiiinks the dream of her life is at 
length realized. 

From this delightftd revme she was aroused 
by the harsh tones of a voice she detested. With 

k2 
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dismay she behelcl her last champion prostrate 
on the ground^ and comprehended at one glance 
the whole horror of her fate. Her Other's hand 
trembled as he laid it on her arm ; but in a firm 
voice he said, " The Prince of Ulster has fedrly 
won thee; receive him as thy husband, and 
remember the noble race firom which thou art 
sprung." 

Poor Sybilla had been taught to obey her 
parent, but as yet the task had been easy. He 
was an indulgent and doting £ither, and in his 
heart he deeply repented having pledged his 
word, and regretted the £ite which gave her to 
a Prince whom he saw she disliked. But there 
was no alternative ; the laws of chivalry could 
not be infiinged ; his heart bled to inflict pain, 
yet he was determined to use the authority over 
her which the custom of the day gave to parents, 
and enforce obedience. 

" Take her," he said to the Prince of Ulster. 
« She is thine." 

The haughty youth advanced, and sought to 
dasp the hand of his lovely bride. But Sybilla 
shuddered and drew back. 

" Who is it that dares to control^he feelings 
of this lovely one ?" exclaimed a melodious, yet 



J 
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powerful voice. " I defy the proud youth, who- 
ever he may be^ that ventures to intrude^ when 
it is evidently contrary to the lady's wishes.'* 

Boderick Lynch gazed with surprise^ not 
unmingled with admiration^ on the handsome 
stranger ; and when his daughter whispered that 
it was Prince Ferriter^ a shade passed across the 
<dd chieftain's &£e, and his heart became sad. 
He, toO; had heard of Ferriter's merits^ and it 
was. with pain he now explained that his daugh- 
ter's hand was actually won by the Prince of 
Ulster. 

Ferriter gazed in despair on the lovely 
Sybilla; he knew full well the rigid laws of 
chivalry^ and the only mitigation to his woe was 
the challenge he immediately gave Ulster, to 
deadly combat. But the rules of the tournament 
did not allow it to take place that day, and on 
the morrow's early mom Ulster was to receive 
the hand of his bride at the altar. 

That evening there was a splendid fete in the 
castle, and friends and foes mingled together at 
the banquet and dance* But Sybilla did not 
appear ; under, the plea of sudden illness, she 
remained in her own apartment. Before the 
banquet she had a long interview with her father. 
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d^i^ wbioK I, ,™^ ^ 00^, .^ .. 
last commanded her to many the Prince of 
Ulster. But Sybilla had been a spoilt and petted 
child; and of late years^ an adored and lauded 
beauty. In the path of roses she had hitherto 
trodden^ «he was little accustomed to control h^r 
feelings^ or find her slightest wish thwarted^ and 
now she wept and kmented^ but Would not 
hearken to her Other's conmiand. And Roddick 
Lynch parted from his child in anger^ and eren 
iBolemnly threatmied her with his maledictioh^ if 
she persisted in her refusal. 

Sybilla listened to his last step^ as it died 
away in the distance^ and gazed in agony along 
the dark passage where his beloved form gra«> 
dually &dei from her view. It was the first 
time she had eyer parted from him in anger; 
and the recollection of a dear father's frown^ oi 
a beloyed parent's curse^ is a fearful and bitter 
thought. She almost longed to call him back> 
and to sacrifice everything to regain his fitvour. 
In a moment^ her whole happy youth, the recol- 
lection of his unvarying kindness and devoted 
affection, flashed across her mind. 

She arose from the chair where e2ie had sunk 
in the agony of contending feelingSj^ and was 
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litlrrying across the room ; already her Hps were 
about to utter^ in a repentant tone, the word 
" Father!" when suddenly a soft strain of music 
was heard. It came £rom beneath the window, 
and there was something in its plaintive tone 
which caused the blood to mount to her cheek. 
The repentant words died away on her lips ; a 
smile of joy succeeded to the look of despair ; 
those ciyes, so lately suffiised with tears, now 
Ibeaming with delight were turned towards the 
casement ; her father and his threatened curse 
were forgotten ! — Softly she retraced her steps 
across the room, and approached the low case- 
ment. It was a bright moonlight night; and 
under the shadow of a wide-spreading oak, 
Sybilla could just distinguish a tall figure in 
flowing robes, and high-plxuned helmet. The 
following words met her ear : — 

VHaj do I thus nHy aagaish tell — 
"Why pride in wo^*-why boadt oif ruin? 

Oh ! lost treasure, fare thee well 1 
Loved to madness — ^to undoing ! 

Yet, oh ! hear me fondly swear — 
Though thy heart to me is frozen^ 

Thou alone, of thousands fair. 

Thou alone should' st be my chosen I 
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Erery scene with thee would please; 

£yerj care and fear would fly me; 
Wintry storms and raging seas 

Would lose their gloom if thou wert nigh me^ 

Such, oh Love, thy cruel power. 

Fond excess, and fatal ruin; 
Such, oh Beauty's fairest flower. 

Such thy charms and my undoing* * 

On the following morning a,t an early hour^ 
everything was prepared for the marriage cere- 
mony, that important event which was to bestow 
the heiress of the vast possessions of Lynch 
an the Prince of Ulster. The numerous guests 
and retainers now advanced in their most costly 
attire ; and the baxds and minstrels had tuned 
their harps, and composed choice lays for the 
occadon. The priest stood at the altar, and the 
bridegroom was impatiently awaiting the arrival 
of his bride. But the space in the splendid 
pageant which ought to have been filled by 
SybiUa and her female friends and attendants 
was still vacant. 



* These lines are translated from the Irish, by Miss Brooke» 
from a poem by Ryan, and are inserted in J. C. Croker's Be- 
searches in Ireland. 
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Boderick Lynch searched in every part of .the 
castle for his child^ but she was nowhere to be 
fcund. The terrified attendants had seen 
nothing of their mistress, since she bade them 
leave her alone on the preceding evening. It was 
whispered that Prince Ferriter and his nume- 
rous retainers had departed early in tte night, 
and the wretched father saw at once that every 
one suspected his daughter had been carried off. 
It was but too probable. — The enraged bride- 
groom vowed vengeance, and bitterly reproach- 
ed Lynch for having broken his promise and 
connived at her escape. 

Boderick Lynch was deeply hurt, at such an 
imputation being cast on his hitherto unsullied 
honour; and to shew that he was blameless, 
offered to accompany Ulster in his pursuit of 
the fugitives. The two chieftains collected all 
the forces they could command, and hastened to 
the wilds of Kerry J but they were ignorant of 
the shortest road, and much impeded in their 
course by the mountains, and the thick forests 
of oak, which then covered that part of the 
country, 

, In the mean time, the lovers arrived safely 
at Ferriter's castle, and their marriage was cele- 

K 5 
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brated. In the joy of her successfal escape 
from a hated -anion, and the delight of her htuk 
band's society, SybJQa forgot her Other's anger, 
and her own disobedient conduct. Their hap- 
piness, however, was not of long contimaance; 
for soon the ne^ reached them, that Ulster and 
Lynch were approaching with a large force. 
Prince Ferriter made hasty preparations for 
defence, but before half his vassals coidd be 
collected and armed, the enemy appeared on 
the heights near the castle. 

From her turret chamber, SybQla could 
plainly distinguish the gigantic form of the hated 
Ulster, surrounded by numerous bands; she 
saw too the well-known helmet and steel corslet 
of hisr father. 

''Let me not ML into their hands!" she ex- 
claimed, as her husband was about to leave her 
and sally forth against the foe. '' Their force is 
far greater than ours — put me in a place of 
safety, for surely this castle must be taken," she 
continued, with a gesture of despair. 

Ferriter was the bravest knight of the day, 
and resolved to shed the last drop of his blood 
in defence of his bride and the castle of his an- 
cestors; yet he felt her words were prophetic. 
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and if the esaspemied foes stepped over his 
dead body into the castle^ what would be the 
&te of his lovely Sybilla ? It was maddening 
to think that she would fall mto the hands of his 
hateful riyaL 

^' Come/' he saad, after a few minute' consi- 
deration ; ^^ I will conduct thee to a place, where 
even if I should die, thou wilt be safe. Under 
yonder height there is a cave, the entrance to 
which is only known to a few of my trusted fol- 
lowers ; and if the worst should happen, if we 
should never meet again, they will conduct thee 
in safety to Inhere thou caoost find shelter with 
my relatives in Spain." 

They descended the winding staircase, at the 
bottom of which the prince opened a trap-door, 
and then bore his trembling bride through a 
long subterranean passage. 

It was quite dark, yet Ferriter proceeded at 
a rapid pace. Soon the sound of the waging- 
ocean became fearfully loud, and they emerged 
firomutter darkness into a large but dimly-lighted 
cavern. Here the prince bade &rewell to his 
sorrowing bride^ and, now that he knew that she 
was safe, he returned with a lighter Jieort and 
hopeful spirit to meet the foe. 
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It was eveiuiig — ^the long summer's day wm 
drawing to a dose — Sybilla stood at the moutk 
of the care ; — and^ with painful anxiety, watched 
the progress of the fight. As yet, victory was 
undecided, when the shadows of night veiled 
the combatants from her view. She could still 
hear their fearful shouts, mingled with the roar 
of the waves, and distinguish the different war 
cries which rose or sunk, as each party succes- 
sively gained the advantage. 

But as the night advanced, these sounds were 
extinguished by the tremendous roaring of a 
tempest which suddenly arose^ The gigantic 
waves dashed up against the rocks beneath the 
cave, with such force as to shake the platform on 
which Sybilla stood. She was almost drenched 
with spray and foam, and was retreating for 
shelter further within the cavern, when a fearful 
sight met her gaze. The castle was in flames! 

This dreadfid conflagration illumined with its 
lurid glare the whole landscape. The crests 
of the mountain waves seemed tinged with fire; 
the fearfid depths of the ocean looked as though 
they were opening to swallow up the earth. And 
now the crackling of the beams, and groans of 
dying men, are borne along by the hurricane 
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to the listening eax of Sybilla. Where is now 
her husband? and what were the feelings of 
the bereaved bride> during the lonely watches 
of that tedious night? — ^tumultuous^ as the ele^- 
ments that roared around her^ full of remorse 
and woe. 

The image of her father^ that dear parent who 
had now perhaps &llen a sacrifice to her disobe- 
dience^ seemed to stand before her. She saw his 
countenance full of anger, as it had last met her 
gaze. She heard his reproachful tones, above 
the tempest's roar and the craddingof the flames. 
Sybilla now felt how grievously she had sinned 
against all the laws of honour, and brought shame 
upon her parent and destruction on her kindred, 
and civil war on her country ! Even he for whom 
she had done all this, perhaps, was now no more, 
his castle destroyed, his followers slain ! 

Overpowered by these agonizbg reflections, 
Sybilla sank exhausted on the cold rock. The 
rain and spray beat against her delicate foite, 
but die heeded them not ! The deafening sound 
of the tempest ceased to reach her ear, for the 
poor sufferer was almost stuniied with grief aad 
horror. During the remaining hours of dark- 
ness she was almost insensible; but the cold 
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leaden light of dawning day .awoke her to a full 
conBciousness of the horror of her position. She 
started up as from a fearfnl dream, and found a 
stall more fearful reality. 

The sea continued to rage with greater ftiry 
than she had ever seen, even in that tempestuous 
region, and as consciousness of error is sure to 
make us superstitious, she saw in every giant 
wave the hand of an avenging Providence. Even 
if any of Ferriter's followers survived, how 
Gould she embark with them on such a sea ? 

With a shudder she turned from the ocean, 
which in case of disaster was to be her last re- 
source, and looked towards the castle of her 
husband. Its blackened and smoking walls ap- 
peared still more horrible by the dull light of 

the mommg, than when in the darkness of night 
they were enveloped in flames. 

But what unexpected sight is this, which now 
meets her eye, and causes a glow of joy to illu- 
mine her pale cheek? The growing day-beams 
reveal to her that her husband's troops are 
victorious. Prince Ferriter is engaged in mortal 
conflict with his hated rival. The bamier of 
Ulster fells, T— her husband triumphs. Oh joy ! 
all may yet be well. The enemies retreat, they 
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are defented. Her father, her beloved parent^ 
is still safe — ^he is near ker husband— ^liey are 
coming to the care. 

Sybilla uttered an exclamation of joy, and 
overpowered by the excess of bliss^ sank again 
npon the rock. She remained there but a mo^ 
ment — a new and dreadful terror seizes her; the 
sea — ^the still raging and avenging ocean ad^ 
vances — ^the rocks at the mouth of the cave are 
already covered. In her anxiety to mark the 
progress of the fight^ she had not observed how 
near those tremendous waves had advanced. 
How can her friends reach her ? the entrance to 
the subterranean passage, which was near the 
mouth of the cave, is already under the water! 

With the energy of despair, Sybilla endea- 
voured to climb a rock on the other side of the 
cave, which was still dry. "Oh God! protect 
me," she excMms, for death is now a fearful 
thought, when all her woes seem ended. 

She mounts the rock, and screaming for as- 
sistance, waves her handkerchief in agony; for 
the raging waters surround her, and the yawning 
deep seems waiting for its prey. Nearer and 
nearer the giant billows advance; one, more 
furious than the rest, reaches her. " Oh God ! 
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forgive me ! '' was the gentle sound that mingled 
with the tempest's roar^ and the loud crash* 
ing of the giant rocks. — Sybilla's voice wa9 
heard no more. 

Prince Ferriter had been victorious : he had 
slain the proud Prince of Ulster^ and the &ther 
of Sybilla saw it was useless to pursue his anger 
any farther. With a sad foreboding of iU^ he 
advanced towards Ferriter, and demanded what 
was become of his child. 
. ^' She is in safety, thank God/' exclainied the 
Prince, turning towards the Promontory, now 
called SybU's Head. 

^ «In safety! when your castle is in ashes?" 
enquired the trembling &ther. 

Ferriter smiled. "Promise to forgive your 
daughter for the love she bora me, and I will 
conduct you to her." 

The fond &ther, who had never ceased to love 
his child, and deeply deplored that rigid law 
which obliged him to join Ulster in his endea- 
vours to regain possession of her, was but too 
ready to forgive. He extended his hand. to 
Ferriter in token of. pardon and peace, and 
they hurried off together towards the high 
promontory. . 
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As they approached nearer the caye^ Fer* 
liter became fearfully agitated. The sea was 
higher thaki he had ever seen it, and the tern* 
pest raged with a fiiry which, during the ex- 
citement of battle, he had not perceived. The 
rocks, which at the highest tides reared their 
heads proudly above the surges, are now no 
longer visible. 

On he rushes, with frantic haste, and calls on 
his wife in accents of despair. Save the roaring 
elements and sea-gulls' scream, no voice answers 
to his call. He reaches the cavern, and wading 
through the water, penetrates its inmost recesses. 
Oh, what a work of destruction was there! A 
large rock on one side of the entrance had been 
carried away, and others rolled in by the sea. 
SybQla is nowhere to be found. His last hope 
was the subterranean passage. Its entrance is 
blocked up. The agonizing truth can no longer 
be doubted. His beloved wife has been carried 
away by the raging element ! 

To describe the agonies of the husband, and 
of the doting £ither (who soon learnt the fiital 
tru^), would be impossible. The unfortunate 
Sybilla's lovely form was never found. 

The peasantry in the neighbourhood declare 
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tiiat she did not perish by the sea^ bat that tt 
fiialicious old mtch who dwelt (and still dwelb) 
in tliat caye> carried her up to the top of the 
ciiSy and there^ as a jttst retribution for her dk- 
obedience^ tamed the luckless Sybiilla intor 
Intone ! — ^A rock is stiU shewn cm the summit of 
•Sybil Head^ which bears a strdng resemblance to 
a human form^ and is supposed to be that -of th^' 
unhappy and beautiful princess. 



The last of ihe ancient race of Fefiater, ^was 
Bierce Ferriter^ who liyed in the tarbul^iit r^gn 
of Charles the First. 

He inherited the hf\xvety and possesions of 
his ancestors^ and was much esteemed by his 
neiglibours and Mends. He Was also a poet^ 
and an elegy^ or^ as it is termed in Ireland^ "^ 
Keen/' written by him on the death of a Kmght 
of Kerry, has be^n justly admked. XTnfortu-* 
nately, he was induced to take part Jm the rebeU 
lion of 1641, and on this occasion he received a 
letter from his Mend, the wife of the liord of 
K^ry, which has neyer been published, and 
which, as it brings before onr eyes so vividly the 
stirring events of the period, I insert. 
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Those who reproach ladies with the piropen** 
sity to put the most important part of their oom'*> 
mtmicatioiL into a postscript^ will observe from 
the following epistle^ that it was not less the 
practice of the staid and stately dames in the 
seventeenth centory^ — and that a woman is a 
woman in all ages and places. Lady K^rry post* 
]>ones the important intelligence that ^^a mightie 
armie is a preparing for to come over/' xintil the 
very end of the postscript of her letter. 

LADT KEBKY TO PIERC^ PEBBITER. 

Directed — "For my very loveing friend Mr. 
Pierce Ferritery at Ferriter^s towne in Kerry ^ 

"Itese— * » » * » * 
Honest Pierce^ and I hope In God I shall 
never have reason to caU you otherwise, this 
Very day is one come out of Kerry unto mee, 
yt. by chan^oe fell into the company of Florence 
McFiniere, and the rest of that rebellious crew^ 
the very day that they robbed Haly^ who teUs 
mee that you promised (as he heard Florence 
say)^ to be with them the week feUowii^e^ and 
to bring a piece of ordinance with you from th^ 
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Dingel, and joyne with them to take the cadde 
of Traly ; but and I hope in God it is far from 
your thoughts, for you that have ever beene ob" 
served to stand upon your reputation in smaller 
matters, I trust will not now be tainted with so 
fowle and offensive a crime to God and man, 
nor give your adversaries that cause of rejoi-^ 
dng, and just way for them to avenge themselves 
upon you, nor us that are your friends that 
cause of discontent which would make us [curse 
the day that ever wee saw you. 

" But I cannot believe any such thing of you, 
and, therefore, will not take much pains to per- 
suade you, knowing that you want not witt and 
understanding enough to conceive and appre- 
hend the danger and punishment justly due to 
sudi offenders ; and, therefore, doubt not of God's 
mercies in giving you grace to avoyd them, 
which none can more earnestly wish and pray 
for, than Your loving friend, 

''Honor Kebbt. 

Carke, ye last of June^ 1641." 

''Here I am settled, and doe intend to stay 
until the times grow quieter, which I hope in 
God will be ere long, for here is news com of 
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a mightie armie^ a preparing in England for to 
com over." * 

The earnest entreaties of Lady Kerry were 
unsuccessful. Pierce Ferriter took an active 
part in the rebellion^ but was at last induced by 
promises of pardon to surrender to the govern- 
ment. These promises were not kept. His 
followers were put to the sword, and he was ex- 
ecuted, together with a Boman cathoUc bishop 
and a priest, at Eillarney. 

O'ConneU, a poet of that period, has written 
a long " dirge,** in Irish, on the fate of Pierce 
Ferriter. The 106th verse, of which the fol- 
lowing is a literal translation, records the exe- 
cution of Pierce Ferriter and his companions.-^ 

** Why wouldn't I lament the glorions sage, 
Pierce Ferriter, whose fame was great; 
Connor Tijgt and Bishop Ponnt, 
All three hung on Sheep's Mount." 



* For the permission to publish this letter, I am indebted 
to the kindness of Richard Sainthill, BSsq., of Cork. The 
original exists among the MSS. of the Crosbie fieunily gf 
Ardfert. 



CHAPTER X. 

Antiquities of Kinard and Garfinny — Retom to KiUarney— 
Difficulty of getting through Irish towns on market-days— 
Wonderful deeds of Irish horses* 

This morning I felt too much fatigued by our 
long expedition of yesterday, to yenture over 
the same road again. My companions wished 
to take some more accurate sketches of the Og- 
ham inscriptions, &c. So^ as I heard &om a 
local antiquarian, that many interesting antiqui- 
ties were to be found within a very short dis- 
tance of Dingle, I thought I would venture 
alone on this short excursion. 

That I might have plenty of time to make 
drawings of the objects and inscriptions^ I started 
off at half-past eight. My conveyance was a 
Uttle jingling nondescript vehicle, drawn by a 
rough pony, whose solemn pace, and philo- 
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flophical contempt for the whip^ shewed that he 
iras little accustomed to convey parties of plea«- 
sure to view antiquities. We, or rather h«, 
(tlie horse,) was driyen by our graye friend the 
waiter, a sort of matter-of-fact, yet good-hu- 
moured man of all-^work, to the Inn; who clam*' 
bered up the little dickey, aud perched himself 
on its narrow summit, with a degree of trem^ 
Iding caution which made me apprehend he 
would find as much difficulty in keeping hifl 
own seat, as in driving the horse. I expected 
this the more surely, from having seen our ex- 
perienced and able gingle-man from Tralee, 
pitched off his box, and deposited under the 
wheels of the jaimting car, by one of those tre-^ 
mendous jolts, which are of such coznmon occur- 
rence in these roads. 

However, to-day, our route for the first two 
miles was along the high road to Tralee, and by 
dint of sage advice, which I suddenly felt com- 
petent to give relative to the noble att of driv^ 
ing — by ofien telling my charioteer not to hold 
himself so tight on by the reins, just at the mo* 
ment of administering a sharp whipping to the 
horse, &c., &c., we got on three miles the first 
hour without accident. 
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But beyond this the good road did not last; we 
came to a narrow stony tracks with a deep ditch, 
full of black water, on either side, in one or 
other of which the pony seemed much inclined 
to take refuge. We then came to a broad, but 
apparently shallow riyer, over which there was 
no bridge. ^ 

"Are you sure this is the way to Kinard?" I 
enquired of the trembling waiter, who looked 
with great dismay upon the rushing stream 
that barred our passage. 

At this moment of dilemma^ when I saw by the 
grave, blank visage of our waiter-coachman that 
he knew nothing about the matter, a countryman 
came galloping along the river side. I enquired 
of him, whether we must pass the riyer to get 
to Ejnard ; he did not understand a word of 
English, but the waiter made him comprehend 
in Irish what we used to know. 

The countryman was evidently much sur- 
prised, and wondered what could induce a lady 
to visit such a remote place as Kinard. He 
pointed to a little village half-way up the rug- 
ged mountain before us, and gave our driver to 
understand that we must cross the river to get 
there. 
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Now, though I was willing to be jolted or to 
walk any distance, on dry land, to see my favour- 
ite Ogham stones, I did not relish the idea of 
encountering that rough stream, and being upset 
in the water. The countryman, who, like most 
Irish peasants, was both good-natured and quick 
of apprehension, soon divined my fears ; and to 
shew that the water was not so deep as to float 
the carriage, he rode over and back agaia, at the 
same time making me a sign that there was no 
danger. But the water appeared deep, and fall 
of large stones, and I therefore enquired if there 
were no foot-bridge over any part of the stream. 
Of course there was none, for what would this 
primitive, barefooted population want of a dry 
passage over a river ! 

The poor countryman, who saw that in spite 
of all his representations I still feared to cross 
the stream, made the driver ask me if I would 
like to ride over on his horse, which he would 
lead through for me. I gladly accepted the 
poor man's offer, and mounted up into one of 
the empty panniers, which were slung oyer the 
horse's back. But what was now to become of 
my man and maid servant, whom I had brought 
with me in the gingle ? — ^and then, unless the 
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vehicle could get over th9 river too^ I despaired 
of being able to walk all that way up the moun- 
tain to Kinaxd. 

However^ I went^ feeling confident that my 
energetic firiend would devise some means to 
get the whole party across. I was not wrong; 
he first led lihe gingle over empty , to prove it 
would not upset; and then took it back for its 
terrified driver and my servante. For this 
service^ and the long delay it caused him^ the 
tattered peasant would accept no money ! With 
a profound and respectful bow^ and a smile 
which would not have iQ suited a gallant of the 
court of Louis the Fourteenth^ he mounted his 
horse and galloped off. 

On we jolted, over a narrow road, which in 
about half an hour brought us to a village — ^but 
not Kinard ; that was still &r above us, and at 
the one we had reached, the road ended ! 

The whole population of this little hamlet, 
pigs, dogs, and all, turned out to stare at the 
strangers, and formed a long cortege behind me 
all the way up to Kinard. 

We had a long and dirty walk, across potatoe 
fields, and over stone walls, which my civil 
attendants were most anxious to pull down for 
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me. Not one of them spoke English^ and as 
the waiter was left with the gingle in the village, 
I had no interpreter. 

When at last we reached Kinard, the same 
wondering greeting awaited me. The two vil- 
lage popidations joined together in noisy surprise. 
The girls stared ; the old women and men chat- 
tered; the rival sets of dogs quarrelled and 
barked; pigs, fowls, and geese, disturbed by this 
vast concourse of visiters, grunted and cackled 
with furious vehemence. But fortunately, in the 
midst of all this uproar, we, who were the cause 
of it, were left unescorted ; the people were so 
busy talking and wondering, that I proceeded 
with my servant alone towards the churchyard, 
which was still further up the mountain. 

In this little remote village, all the cottages 
were weU built, with real windows, and comfort- 
able-looking chimneys ; each being surroimded 
with a Httle sort of paved trottoir. I observed 
herey as at Ballyheigh, that the doors were so 
low as to oblige the inhabitants to stoop on en- 
tering, and so narrow that a fat person would find 
great difficulty to pass. 

At last, I reached the ruined church of 
Einard; and I found, among a thick growth of 
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nettles and thistles, a curious stone, a drawing of 
which is here inserted ; the marks upon it have 
been engraved with care, and resemble some of 
the inscriptions at Fersepolis; indeed the Ogham 
character itself bears a striking similitude to 
the arrow-headed inscriptions found among the 
Persian ruins. 




I was so tired after this long walk, that I gladly 
mounted the rough vehicle, and remained in it 
over roads which a few days before I should have 
looked on as utterly impassable ; I even jolted 
through the river with tolerable composure, 
though we had not the assistance of our civil 
friend; and the driver trembled so much as to 
be totally unable to guide the horse. 

However, we got through the river, and 
reached the high road again in safet;^. At the 
little village of Ballyristan, I got out to hunt for 
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an inscription I had heard of, and a copy of which 
is here given. 




One of these stones stood amid a heap of dirt, 
near a cottage door; the other formed the comer 
stone of a wretched hovel. 

An old woman told our driver that she remem- 
bered when they had formed a single high stone, 
or rather piUar (for, unlike most other Ogham 
stones, they seemed to have been chiselled into 
an exact round). Why it had been broken, I 
could not ascertain. 

* I was now so exhausted that I felt delighted 
to turn homewards, and to hear that Garfinny 
Bridge, another piece of antiquity I wished to 
visit, was not far out of our road. But, alas ! as 
usual, the " not far " turned out to be a long, a 
weary long way, and the most fatiguing part of 
our expedition was still to come. 
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Again we had to leave the high road^ and 
proceed along a rocky track which gradually 
became too narrow for the gingle^ so that I was 
obliged to have recourse to my tired feet. 

Here there was no village, nor any one to 
shew lis the way; so we proceeded up and down, 
and over ditches and stone walls, in a sort of 
steeple-chase fashion, after a ruined church 
which I saw in the distance, and concluded to be 
Garfinny. We reached it at last, without meet- 
ing a human being, nor was there any siign of 
habitations near. I despatched the servant to 
search for the bridge, while I remained to exa- 
mine the tombstones, in hopes of finding some 
Ogham inscriptions. 

This old churchyard was indeed gloomy: 
and I never saw a place which impressed me 
with such utter loneliness. It was in a narrow 
deserted valley, or rather glen, between two 
rugged mountains, whose summits were now 
covered with dreary drooping clouds. 

A drizzling rain fell, but in such quiet silence, 
that, like the touch of time, it was scarcely felt. 
It did not move the rank grass and nettles 
which overshadowed the graves | nor even, by 
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pattering against the tombstones^ interrupt the 
death-like stillness which reigned. 

As I walked up the lonely aisle of the ruined 
churchy I started at the sound of my own foot- 
step on the grave-stones. All was so shadowy, 
remote, and unconnected with the haunts of 
living creatures — I was so surrounded with im- 
ages of death, that the spirits of departed ages 
seemed hoyering in the duU, heavy air. 

The rocks and distant tombstones appeared 
through the dark misty atmosphere, like shadows 
of strange beings condemned to remain eter^ 
nally in this gloomy spot; immoveable and silent, 
chained to the abodes where their mouldering 
bodies lay. Though shuddering at all I saw, I 
felt rivetted to the spot, almost spell-bound; yet 
feeling that if I remained much longer in this 
land of shs^dows, I should become a shadow 
myself. 

At last, I heard the sound of a living human 
footstep. It was that of the servant, coming to 
tell me, that after considerable difficulty, he had 
found the old bridge. The silent spell of death 
seemed broken, and I joyftdly quitted the old 
churchyard. Proceeding some way further up 
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the solitary glen^ I traversed Garfinny bridge^ 
whicli I then sat down to sketch. It appears to 
have been built (like the stone-roofed chapels 
and ancient cells we have seen)^ with flat hori- 
zontal stones^ which form the arch^ nearly as £ir 
as the summit. At the top, they are placed edge- 
ways; but I should think this part has been re- 
paired in modem times. 

Victoria Hotel, KiUamey. Monday, — We 
were delighted to return to this comfortable 
hotel again, after all the joltings and the fa- 
tigues we had experienced at Dingle, in our re- 
searches after Ogham stones, and such like per- 
plexing matters. 

The last two days we have given ourselves up 
to the luxurious enjoyment of gazing on Kil- 
lamey 's lovely scenery, either from the windows 
of this pretty room, or in gondola-like indo- 
lence, gently gliding over the smooth lakes. 
Not a sketch has been taken, nor a pen used ; 
but this pleasant holiday must now cease, for I 
wish to set down the few remaining points of 
interest about dear Dingle. 

Most sorry were we to leave the old hotel, 
and its civil landlady, Mrs. Jeficott, who had 
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contrived to make our long sojourn there very 
comfortable. 

We returned to Tralee by a different road, 
which is shorter, though not so picturesque as 
that by Connor hill. Soon after leaving the 
town of Dingle, we stopped to see some Ogham 
stones which were pointed out to us in a field 
opposite Mr. Hickson's residence. 

Some are placed near an old burial-ground, 
and two lie close to a ditch in the field. They 
differ from those we had already seen, inasmuch 
as the stones are perfectly smooth and round at 
the extremities, like a large risolle or flattened 
bolster. I copied the inscriptions of two ; the 
stones are about two feet, ten. inches and a half 
in length; the circumference at the centre, three 
feet one inch. 

The characters are very perfect, and one of 
these would be an excellent specimen for a mu- 
seum ; there are, I think, seven or eight stones 
with inscriptions, one having a cross; and some 
others similar in shape, but without inscriptions. 
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This is the second time we have fotmd a cross 
on the same stone with the Ogham characters. 
At first sight this seems iaconsistent with the 
received opinion^ which gives to these inscrip- 
tions an antiquity &r more remote than the 
Christian era. Some learned antiquariaDS at 
Cork have removed this difficulty by suggesting 
that the crosses were probably added at a later 
period, when the stones were accidentally made 
use of at a Christian burial : the rude execution 
of these crosses, as compared with the inscrip- 
tion, seems to justify this idea. 

Near the sea, on what is called "Trabeg," 
or ^'the short strand," are some stones similarly 
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inscribed. A sketch of one of them is here 
given. 




Mr. Windle, of Cork, who has bestowed 
much attention on the study of the Ogham cha- 
racter, supposes the translation of the inscription 
to be 

'' Bnu-gus the king's son was lost in the sea."* 

On our journey from Dingle here, we had a 
good spedmen of what Irish horses will, or ra- 
ther can do, and what strange and contradictory 
beings they are. On leaving Dingle, the four 
horses brought from Tralee, to convey us and 
our two jaunting cars, shewed no inclination 
whatever to move on. 



* On my return to Cork I was glad to find that Messrs. Ho- 
rogan, Windle, and Abel had lately made an accurate inspection 
of the antiquities of this part of Kerry. I hope that the in- 
teresting researches of these learned antiquaries will shortly be 
given to the public. 
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During the first part of the journey, they 
could scarcely be persuaded to go forwards : by 
degrees, however, they became reconciled to 
their fete, and we travelled the thirty-two miles 
to Tralee without stopping, in less than five 
hours. When we reached that crowded town, 
instead of finding fresh horses ready, we were 
obliged to go on with the same. In about half 
an hour the poor smoking animals were again 
put to, and strange to say, they evinced much 
less reluctance to draw our own heavy carriage, 
after their day's work, than they did at starting 
with the light jaunting cars from Dingle in the 
morning. 

This would shew there was some trutih in the 
excuse once given to us by a post-boy for his 
horse reftising to draw — " Oh, yer honor, there's 
no fault in him in life, only he's rather sulky for 
want o' wark.^' 

We certainly got on femously with our tired 
steeds, and travelled the twenty miles to Kil- 
l^mey in less than three hours. Thus were 
fifty-four miles of very hilly roads performed 
.by horses (with only half an hour's bait) who 
had refrised to draw at the first outset ! 

It was market-day at Tralee, and we had 
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great difficulty in getting through the streets^ so 
great was the concourse of people, carts, horses, 
geese, turkies, and pigs. 

And now, after having passed in safety through 
many Irish towns on market-days, and started 
with a great variety of horses and post-boys, I, 
the most timid and nervous of all foolish women, 
would address a few words of encouragement to 
those who may happen to be placed in the like 
predicaments, with the same feelings of fear. 

Never be afraid of an Irish start, even if the 
leaders com^ quite round to the carriage door. 
Never be afraid of having your carriage smashed, 
even if the narrow street of a little town be (as 
it generally is) so fuU of cars, people, pigs, poul- 
try, and horses, that you cannot see the remotest 
possibility of a passage being obtained for the 
carriage through the dense mass. Do not be 
a&aid either for yourself, or that any of the 
swarming population will be run over. The 
cars, the people, the pigs, &c., will indeed re- 
main in the way, till the leaderis which draw 
your carriage actually touch them. The whole 
scene looks in most dreadful confusion. The 
horses rear, the post-boys look as if they could 
not keep their seats, and had not the least power 
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over the restive horses. The populace halloo^ 
the pigs squeaky the gingle-men vociferate in 
Irishy jabbering it quicker and more vehemendy 
than ever. But again I say it — do not be in the 
least afraid, for no accident ever happens. 

There seems indeed a peculiar Providjence 
over Irish drivers, horses, and all the noisy 
occupants of a crowded street. Drunken men 
reel about on foot and on horseback, without 
ever seeming to do themselves or others any 
harm. At Bandon, I recollect seeing a drunken 
man gallop down the steep street, and as the 
horse turned short round at the bottom of it, the 
rider was precipitated off upon his head; but he 
very deliberately got up again, and endeavoured 
to lead his horse away by the tail ! 

Yesterday we went to Aghadoe church, where 
we had the advantage of a friend's comfortable 
pew. The window was open close to it, and 
admitted the sweet fresh breeze from the lakes. 

Aghadoe is a neat litde church, only lately 
finished, and its quiet churchyard, as yet un- 
occupied by the dead, commands a charming 
view. 

We afterwards walked over Lord Headley's 
beautifrd grounds and gardens; they are laid 
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out vith that good taste which stamps erery- 
thing he does, and the most is made of one of 
the loveliest sites for a residence I ever saw. 

He shewed us a stone engraven with tlie Og- 
ham characters, whtch he found near the stump 
of the round tower in the burial-ground of old 
Aghadoe church. Weld and Beveral antiqua- 
rians had mentioned the existence of tliis stone, 
but it seemed of late years to have been quite 
lost sight of. I was, therefore, particularly glad 
to discover it reposing safely in Lord Headley's 
pretty garden. The following is the sketch I 
made of it. 
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Tuesday, — The Stag-hunt on the lakes was 
the great feature of the day. Lord Headley had 
kindly arranged that we should go to it in his 
barge ; we thus had the advantage^ too^ of his 
piper^ the celebrated Gandsey^ who figures in 
Crofton Croker's Killamey legends^ and whose 
touching and beautiful strains have enchanted 
so many tourists. 

About twelve o'clock we embarked. There 
was some swell as we crossed the lake, which 
did not promise well. The weather, however, 
fevoured us, notwithstanding appearances, and 
we had a clear and lovely day. 

The scene was very animated and pretty; and 
the hunt a very successful one, as the stag very 
good-naturedly kept below, passing from Too- 
mies to Glena, then turned again, and without 
being apparently much pressed, took to the 
^ater opposite Innisfallen, and was there taken. 

The enlargement of the deer sometimes takes 
place with great ceremony ; the boats form in a 
semicircle, each bugle in turn playing a tune, 
and then the animal is set at Hberty, amidst the 
shouts and hurrahs of the people ; we unluckily 

lost this striking scene, as Mr. H refused 

to enlarge the deer on the lower lake; alledging, 
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that the country people would destroy the 
animal^ tired after its exertions. This point 
being decided^ the boats which had assembled 
in that lovely spot, the Bay of Glena, separated, 
the majority steering for the lauding-place of the 
Victoria Hotel, where a grand dejeune closed 
the festivities of the day. 



CHAPTER XI. 



Journey to CahirdTeen— Fine scenery of Dingle Bay — iBland 

of Valencia. 



Wednesday. — Ready for our intended start 
for Cahirciveen, at half-past seven ; but various 
delays interfered ; first the horses cam6 without 
the carriage, and had to return to fetch it; and 
then the following direfiil truths came out : im- 
primifr—that Finn had no horses for us, and con- 
sequently^ that none had been sent forward to 
Wales's^ as had been promised. The four 
horses to our carriage had been procured from 
another inn ; and, as a further consolation, we 
were told that we must make up our minds to 
perform the entire journey with them, the dis- 
tance being only thirty-two Irish miles. All 
this was provoking enough^ and to add to the 
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agrement^ our post-boys were sulky — ^aoxd not 
without cause — ^for they, too, had reason to com- 
plain, having been enticed to undertake the job 
with their tired horses — on the assurance that 
we were going to Dungoumey. 

Our start was m> favourable omen of a pro- 
sperous journey ; just outside the gate, a trace 
broke, which delayed us ten minutes ; then-^a 
Utde further on — another fracture of harness, 
aud a further halt of fifteen minutes to refit; 
and yet, to our surprise, we accomplished our 
journey to Glenorglen (eleven Irish miles) in 

less than two hours. The foggy, threatening 
* 

weather obscured the mountains, which was un- 
fortunate, as on this road, Mac Gillicuddy's Reeks 
must be seen to great advantage when the atmo- 
sphere is clear. A drive of six or seven nules 
further brought us to Wales's soHtary Inn. I 
fancy in the fishing season, it is resorted to by 
fishermen, who are attracted by the celebrity of 
Lough Curra. 

Here it began to rain tremendously, and the 
dire intelligence reached us from the post-boys, 
that we were to remain two hours in this wretch- 
ed-looking abode. But we should never be 
discouraged by the outward appearances o£ 
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things in Ireland^ or^ indeed^ anywhere else; for 
when we really and good-humouredly wish to 
be happy or amused, the most wretched places 
furnish materials for mirth, or lessons of con- 
tentment. 

However, we were all very tired, and much 
disposed at first to be cross. The interior too, 
of this little Inn, was not very cheering. The 
cottage consisted of a kitchen with a mud floor, 
a Utde room divided from it by a low partition 
wall, where all the femily dept, and a little 
boarded parlour for strangers. This parlour 
had a most cold, dirty, and melancholy appear- 
ance ; the rain pattered through its little broken 
window, and came down the chimmey with such 
force, as to prevent the fire fi:om burning, but 
supplied us with plenty of smoke. We sent 
for our books firom the carriage, and tried to 
read; but though the little low window admitted 
abundance of rain and cold wind, very little 
light could penetrate its dingy panes. We 
absolutely could not see to read; and so in des- 
pair went into the kitchen, to watch the pro- 
gress of some potatoes they had promised. to 
boil for our luncheon. 
. '^ What a beautiful picture !" exclaimed one 
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of my companions^ as he darted out in the rain to 
fetch his sketch-books. 

It was so^ indeed. A beautiM peasant-girl 
sat near the fire^ apparently much fatigued 
after a long walk. Her pretty head rested on 
her hand. Her eyes were closed, and their 
long dark lashes overshadowed a fair cheek of 
lovely form; but an arch smile played round 
her Kps, and shewed th^t though enjoying the 
luxury of repose, and the comfortable warmth of 
the fire, she heard all that was going on. 

On the opposite side of the fireplace, an old 
woman was seated on a low stool, smoking a 
pipe in an attitude of great enjoyment. Two 
countrymen were sitting on the ground near 
her, with a few potatoes and a jug before them, 
laughing and talking away with great glee. 
The youngest, who was very handsome, often 
looked up towards the reposing beauty; and 
when he had uttered some witty saying, which 
threw his companion into fits of laughter, he 
seemed not a little provoked that those long 
eye-lashes were never raised. We endeavoured 
to sketch the whole scene, and so absorbed were 
we in this amusing occupation, that we -were 
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sorry when the smoking *' pratees" were tamed 
out^ and the little serving girl informed lis 
luncheon was ready. 

We were somewhat reconciled, however, to 
the interruption, by seeing our beautiM model 
open her eyes; jumping up, she phu^ed a basket 
of eggs on her head, and said something in Irish, 
while she directed her dark beaming eyes to- 
wards the handsome peasant who had been 
unable to win a glance before. This j was the 
signal for a general move. The old woman 
took her pipe from her mouth, and adjusting 
her cloak over her head, moved towards the 
door. The two men shook hands, and seemed 
to be taking leave of each other ; and the hand- 
some one then accompanied the beautifol girl 
and old woman out into the pouring rain. That 
he was her intended, and the old woman her 
mother, we immediately pronounced, and allow- 
ed otu: imaginations to speculate over the his- 
tory of those three happy-looking people. 

By this time, the fire burnt brightly in the 
little parlour, and our luncheon of excellent 
potatoes, butter, eggs and cheese, was on the 
table. Of bread they seemed to know nothing 
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in this remote little place^ and I believe seldom 
taste meat; but we enjoyed this peasant-like 
meal extremely. 

The rain had ceased^ and when we started^ 
the sun shone brightly^ and illumined the pretty 
little sea-bathing place of Boss Begh^ and the 
beautiful wood on the mountain behind it. 
This attractive, quiet-looking place, lately built 
by Lord Headley, is situated on a little shel- 
tered bay, where the sands and bathing appear 
to be delightful. 

Here commences Lord Headley's property, 
with which so much has been done, converting 
a poor lawless district into a weU-regidated, 
thriving one. The superior neatness of the 
cottages bear testimony to its improvement. 
The same wise and beneficent spirit influences 
the conduct of this excellent landlord towards 
all his tenantry. I was assured, that on a late 
occasion, seventy or eighty of his tenants invited 
Lord Headley to dinner at Castle Island. Not 
an individual amongst them owed a shilling of 
rent, and each man had paid five shillings for 
his dinner, before he sat down to table. Few 
English landlords could boast of such a rent-day 
as thisl 
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Soon after we left Boss Begh^ the road began 
to wind between the mountams to the edge 
of the sea^ and then skirted along the per- 
pendicular side of Drung Hill^ at a fearftd 
height over the ocean. This ascent is deservedly 
celebrated; the road is very well made^ and 
resembles the Comiche, between Nice and 
Genoa: it winds along the mountain side^ in 
many places hanging perpendicularly over the 
bay of Dingle, with a very low parapet wall to 
protect it from the fearful depth below ! 

The view it commanded was, however, so 
beautiful, that even I, who am so dreadftilly 
nervous near a precipice, forgot the danger. We 
looked ov«r the fine broad bay, upon the inter- 
esting country we had lately explored. The 
fantastic summit of Cahir Conrigh ; the majestic 
Brandon towering above the little harbour, 
where the town of Dingle is situated ; Mount- 
eagle, the last height of that fine range ; and 
far away in the broad Atlantic, the grotesque 
forms of the Blasquet Islands, terminate the 
view. 

About a mile before we reached Cahirciveen, 
we passed near an old ruined house, situated in 
a grove, near the river. I was struck with the 
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lonely and sad air which pervaded the neglected 
place^ and^ as usual^ I began to imagine and spe- 
culate^ as to what kind of people had lived with- 
in those walls in the olden time. I wondered 
whether those beings^ who had thought^ and 
felt, and laughed^ and wept under that old roof^ 
had left any records of their existence^ beyond 
the names which are probably inscribed in the 
neighbouring churchyard — ^whether the good 
or evil they had done, had produced any effect 
on the surrounding country^ where this old house 
seems to have been the principal place. As we 
passed the dilapidated gateway which led to the 
ruined mansion^ the post-boy drew up his horses^ 
and said, " That is the house where Daniel 
O'Connell was born." 

My mental questions were partly answered, 
and yet materials were fiirnished for far deeper 
and more important speculations. 

We arrived at Cahirdveen about seven 
o'clock, after a long and fiitiguing, though very 
pleasant journey. 

How soon do the lessons £ide firom our mind 
which we receive even from our own expe- 
rience! Although the depression excited by 
the prospect of two rainy hours at Wales's had 

VOL. I. M 
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been turned to pleasure when we arrived here 
last night jaded and fatigued^ we all felt much 
disposed to grumble at the miserable aspect of 
the place; and I was inclined to cry^ when we 
got out into a dirty passage, and climbed up a 
ladder-like staircase^ the steep steps of which 
seemed to lead to nothing but darkness and 
misery. 

^^ And now," said the civil landlady, after we 
had tried not to look very unhappy at the best 
bed-rooms she had, '^^I have got a fine new 
sitting-room at the other end o' the house." 

Down we went, and traversed a litde low 
back shop, where a thin pale boy stood behind a 
counter doling out dipped candles to an old 
woman in a tattered cloak. We then proceeded 
and stumbled over the wet and uneven mud 
floor of a darkish room beyond, where a little 
melancholy fire was burmng, and two figures, 
with damp dishevelled locks and wild mien, were 
sitting shivering before it, on a heap of turf, en- 
veloped in their wet cloaks. 

At the end of this place, the landlady, with 
an air of triumph, opened a door, evidently a 
new one, and the passage and staircase beyond 
gave promise of somethmg better. They led us 
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in due time to a large room^ the chief recom- 
mendation of which was a clean new floor^ three 
tables, and six chairs. Besides these comforts, 
its four large windows commanded an extensive 
view towards Valencia, 



** That island beantifiiUj drear/' 



whose 



** name is of a richer tone 

Than our baptismal forms may own, 
A Spanish name, I little doubt.'' 

But the most beautiful object was the ocean 
beyond f — the wild and boisterous Atlantic, 
" whose giant, gnawing, white-toothed waves,'* 
(to use a translation of an Irish phrase) we 
could just see dashing up against the distant 
cliffi. and faintly hear its solemn, yet soothing 
roar. 

An extensive view, even if it did not possess 
any great beauty, is always pleasant, and when 
illumined by a setting sun, can scarcely £bj1 
to impress the minds, and cheer the spirits. 
We stood at the windows, and looked on the 
bold outline of the mountains, and the masses of 

m2 
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fantastic clouds aboye^ till the red hue which 
first tinged them was changed to a dark* purple, 
and the pale sky between became studded with 
brilliant stars, and we forgot that all within the 
house was not quite so beautiful as the &ce of 
nature without. 

We forgot, too, our apprehensions of bad fare, 
and — they were never realized. A pretty, clean- 
looking maid servant soon brought up candles, 
and an excellent dinner. The mackerel and 
herrings were pronounced to be the very best that 
ever were tasted, and the wine perfect. Our 
beds, too, looked, and indeed were quite diffe- 
rent, when we retired for the night to our rooms ; 
for the civil old landlady had discovered we 
were fastidious people, and had actually put on 
new blankets and counterpanes, and the sheets 
were evidently clean ; so we aU slept well and 
comfortably, and had reason again, for the hun- 
dredth time, to be ashamed of having appre- 
hended a bad night, and all manner of evik. 

This morning we took a delightful walk, or 
rather scramble, up the mountain, just behind 
the Inn. From the summit of this high ground 
we obtained a magnificent view of land and sea, 
mountains and valleys. The Bay of Dingle, 
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boTinded by Mount Eagle and the grotesque- 
shaped Blasquet Islands^ wei:e on the right ; in 
the centre was Dowlas Head, with the ocean' 
foaming against its rocks; then^ the Island of 
Valencia, whose entire form we could distinguish ; 
and on the' left, the fine heights of the main- 
land terminated the view. 

I sat down on a tuft of grass, and enjoyed 
the splendid scene, the sea breezes, and the 
isweet smell of wild thyme and heath* 

All was fragrant and beautiftd, till we ap- 
proached the liabitadons of man, and then, alas ! 
all was apparent wretchedness and filth. How 
infinitely better off are the animals, in point of 
bodily comfort, than human beings, in poor Ire- 
land! It requires long experience, and the 
conviction that the people are really happy in 
spite of all their, privations, to avoid a feeling 
of depression at the sight of the dirt and misery 
of their cabins. 

The outlines of this country are beautiftd ; 
delightftd sea bathing places might be made in 
various parts of these bays and creeks. 

I returned to the Inn ; and about twelve 
o'clock we started in a roi^h inside jaunting 
car for the ferry, which leads to the Island of 
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Valencia. This jolting drive of two long Irish 
miles, proved the truth of the wise remarks 
we have often made during our last tour, name- 
ly, that there are two things^ marvellously diffi- 
cult to obtain in Ireland— exact information 
respecting any place, and a horse that is inclined 
to go forwards. 

We had always been gravely informed that 
Cahirdveen was close to the ferry; every one at 
KUlamey had told us the same; and now, dur- 
ing these two long miles, we repeatedly congra- 
tulated ourselves upon having, in our extreme 
wisdom, decided on remaining last night at 
Cahirciveen, instead of going on to the Inn at 
Valencia, as all our friends had advised us to do. 

It put& us in good humour to find ourselves 
wiser and more knowing than our neighbours ; 
perhaps it was this feeling of exultation which 
made us only smile composedly, when the poor 
litde horse was constantly turning ro\md at the 
imminent risk of turning us over into one of 
the black ditches which bordered the road on 
each side. The animal evinced, as usual, much 
reluctance to draw a ponderous car, with one 
light, and three heavy persons in it, to the ferry. 
In such cases, inside jauitting. cars are by no 
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means so pleasant as outside ones. They are 
very high, and it is not easy to get out of them 
on any sudden emergency. In the present case, 
after several wonderful escapes, we all decided 
on abandoning the vehicle, and walking die rest 
of the way. 

The passage across the ferry is said to be about 
a mile, at high water. The sea was not parti- 
cularly smooth to-day, and I was very glad when 
we landed on the Island. 

Valencia is, according to the different accoimts 
we heard, four, five, or seven miles in length: 
we are inclined, however, to think the last the 
nearest to the truth. It lies along th^ mainland, 
and is so adapted' to the coast, as to leave a pas- 
sage varying in breadA, apparently, from a mile 
to half a mile. This passage is the liarbour, 
and the main entrance to it is on the northern 
side, near which the Island recedes, and finrms a 
deep and safe baon. 

A very comfortable-looking Inn and a few 
other houses are scattered about near the place 
where we landed. Lord and Lady Adare have 
passed the last two months at this little Inn, and 
are delighted with the beautiful scenery about 
this place. The bathing, too, must be excels 
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lent; and there is no village^ or any miserable 
cottages near^ to make it disagreeable. We 
engaged a guide to conduct us over the Island^ 
an intelligent-looking man^ called Daniel Shea^ 
and then proceeded to the residence of the 
Knight of Kerry^ to whom the entire Island 
belongs. 

After our visit, we proceeded to Cromwell's 
Fort. It is built near the extremity of the 
point which forms the harbour. From thence 
we had a charming sea-view of the peaceful 
harbour, contrasting strongly with the boisterous 
waves that continually broke upon the rocks 
outside. They were most grand, both here 
and at Dowlas Head, against which they 
sometimes rolled up with great magnificence. 
The walk along the cliff to the ruined fort 
is very pretty; and the stunted evergreens, 
and stn^gling shrubs, shew what trees have 
here to contend with. The Fort was strongly 
biiilt, but is not picturesque; a gable end spoils 
its appearance. An old iron gun is stiQ lying 
within it. 

The Ballast Board is about to erect a light- 
house near this point There is near it a re- 
markable stone, which appears druidical ; it is^ 
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uptirards of twelve feet high, and fiye wide, 
and is very easily shaken ; and yet, though it 
moves in a high wiad, it has resisted storm and 
tempest, probably for ages. 

We took a different route to approach the 
slate quarries, which we did without returning 
to the Knight of Kerry's house, and passed near 
a Ktde bay, where some fishermen were mend- 
ing their nets. 

The slate quarries employ about one hundred 
men; a steam-engine has been erected, to work 
a sawing and planing machine; the latter is very 
ingenious, and simple in its construction. The 
flags are sold firom 4d. to Is. 3d. the foot (square), 
and are chiefly sent to London. 

I heard firom authority, that afl«r a three days' 
series of experiments, at Woolwich, confirmed 
afterwards by Bramah's hydraulic press, it was 
ascertained that these flags are the strongest 
stones known, being stronger than granite, and 
five times stronger than Yorkshire flag. 

From the slate quarries, we had a very steep 
walk, to get to the cliffs of Fohir; a fine point, 
projecting, thoi^h not perpendicidarly, yet at a 
height of several hxmdred feet, over the sea, and 
commanding a noble view. We then ascended 

M 5 
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to the summit of the mountain^ 1020 feet higb^ 
and got an accurate idea of the form of the 
Island: saw Puffin Island^ the Skelligs^ and 
Ballyskellig Bay, beyond the heights which se- 
parate it from Valencia harbour. We had a 
charming view as we descended. 

Our visit to Valencia, that interesting posses- 
sion of the Knight of Kerry, recalls to my mind 
an elegy or keen, which was composed upon the 
death of one of his ancestors, by Pierce Ferri- 
ter, whose unfortunate fate I have abready re- 
lated. This poem has been translated with much 
spirit, from the Irish, by Mr. Crofton Groker. 
As he has never published it, and as it contains 
many fine passages, and also presents a curious 
picture of Irish superstition and manners, I 
think a selection from the fifty-six verses, of 
which the keen consists, will prove amusing. 
Maurice Fitzgerald, the subject of it, appears to 
have been kiUed in Flanders about the year 1642. 
According to his eulogist, he was the beau ideal 
of a chivalrous knight. 

My woe and my dulness. 

For ever and ever, 
O Chieftain of Kerry, 

Is that death should us sever ; 
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That in Flaaders you're coffined. 

Far away &om my sight, 
O Maurice! brave son 

Of the Florentine knight.* 

Though envy may blacken 

Both fortune and fame. 
No stain, spot or speck, 

Has it left on thy name. 
For with words of bright praise. 

That through time vnHil not fade. 
Was the news of thy death 

To my sad heart conveyed. 



* That the Fitzgeralds came originally from Florence, is a 
very ancient tradition. Stamhurst/ in Holinidied's Chronicles, 
says, ** This house was of the nobiUHe xif Floreneey came 
from thence into Normandie," and so into Wales. He adds 
that ** The familie is yerie properlie toucht in a sonnet of Sur- 
reies, (Henry Howard, Earl-of Surrey, beheaded in 1546-7,) 
made upon the Earl of Kildare's sister, now Countesse of 
Lancolne. 

< From TuBcane came my ladies worthle race, 
Ftur Florence wts sometime hir ancient seat : 

The western He whose pleasant shore doth face 
Wild Camber's difibs, did give hir llyeU» heat, 

Fost'red she was with milke of Irish brest,'" &c. 

Peter Lombard, the Roman Catholic Primate of Armagh in 
James the First's reign, adds his testimony in the following 
words : ** Geraldini ex Britannia hnc yenenmt, origine vero 
sunt Italif nempe vetustimmi et nobilimnU Fhrentini" 
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That heart which with dreams 

Of the future throhbed high* 
As it saw the proud Council''^ 

In humbleness lie. 
Now resembles l^e hill 

Which for seyen long years 
Swell'd up^ when a small mouse 

Its offspring appears. 

I had heard lamentations. 

And sad warning cries, 
From the Banshees of mtfioj 

Broad districts arise ; 
I besought thee, O Christy 

To protect me firom pain : 
I prayed ; but my prayers 

They were offered in yain. 

Aina from her dosely- 

Hid nest did awake. 
The Woman of Wailing 

At Cur's Yoicylake ; 
From Glen Fogra of words 

Came a moumfol whine ; 
And all Kerry's Hags 

Wept the lost Geraldine. 



* The Parliament of England, or the Council of the Con- 
federate Catholics ; more probably the latter. 
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The Banshees of Youghall, 

And of stately Mogeely, 
Were joined in their grief 

By mde ImokiUy. 
Carah Mona in gloom 

Of deep sorrow appears^ 
And all EanalmealEy 's 

Ahsorhed into tears.* 



The prosperous Saxons 

Were seized with affiright; 
InTralee they packed up« 

And made ready for flight. 
For there a shrill voice. 

At the door of each hall. 
Was heard, and they fancied 

Foretelling their fall. 

At Dingle, the merchants 

In terror forsook 
Their ships and their business, 

They trembled and shook. 
Some fled to concealment, — 

The fools thus to fly ! 



* Literally — " Kinalmeaky is drained from crying/' Kinal- 
meaky is a district of bog ia tiiie County of Cork. 
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For no trader a Banshee 
Will utter a cry.* 



The Banshee of Dunqueenf 
In sweet song would deplore. 

To the spirit that watches 
On dark Dun-an-oir; 



* ThiB is the verse quoted by Dr. O'Brien, in his Irish Die- 
tionarjTi to shew that the Banshee is sdely an aristocratic ap- 
pendage. 

t So written by Smith in his History of Kerry. This name 
signifies tbe Fortress of Lamentation. It is traditionally said 
to have originated on account of the slaughter of the Irish who 
assembled here to oppose the landing of the Danes, about the 
time of Constantine the Great, and which contest Is celebrated 
in Irish records as the Battle of Ventry. According to Bardic 
authority, the Irish prevented the landing of the invaders for 
seven days, which occasioned the slaughter of so many people 
that the sea-shore was coloured red with the blood of the 
slain. 

It was on the promontory of Dunquin, that | saw one of the 
stones with an Ogham inscription, which I have represented. 
This promontory, which is the extreme western point of Ireland, 
with the Blasquet Islands, which lie immediately off it, were held 
by the Ferriter family under the Earls of Desmond, upon con- 
dition of supplying a certain number of hawks annually. The 
Blasquets, indeed, are sometimes called Ferriter's Islands, and 
Ferriter's Creek is upon the mainland, nearly opposite to 
them. In this creek are the ruins of Castle Sybil, the residence 
of the author of this Keen. 
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And Ennismore's maid. 

By the Feal's gloomy wayc, 
Did mourn with clear voice 

The death of the brave. 

On stormy Slieve Mis 

Spreads the cry far and wide; 
From SUeve Finnalaun 

The wild Eagle replied. 
'Mong the Reels like the 

Thunder peal's echoing rout 
It bursts, and deep bellows 

Bright Brandon gives oi^t. 

Such warning I thought 

Could be only for him 
The blood shower that made 

The gay harvest field dim. 
The fiery-tailed star, 

That a comet men call, 
Were omens of his 

As of great Caesar's fall. 

But, O skilful Wrestler !— 

O Captain most brave ! — 
Whose death comes to me 

As a dream of the grave. 
Had the time but arrived 

When your skill could be seen. 
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Further spread would your fame 
Than great Ceesar^s have heen. 

Like a Poet unchecked 

In out-pouring of song, 
The hurst of whose feeUng 

Sweeps flood-like along, 
I pause not to study 

The yerses hetween. 
For the thoughts of the heart 

Will gush forth in a keen. 

O Chief, whose example 

On soft-minded youth. 
Like thy signet, impress'd 

Honor, glory and truth. 

And so on^ until the poet bursts out again : — 

In whom now is seen 

Youthful beauty hke thine ; 
The teeth that resemble 

The foam of the brine ? 
The cheek whose red flush 

With the snow doth unite. 
And the diamond-like eyes 

That flash flre*s yaried hght. 

Thine the broad chest of power. 
And the sinewy arm ; 
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The tongae slow to move. 

In dissension or harm ; 
The Tigorous foot, 

And the white satin skin ; 
The lip like a rubie. 

The nail clear and thin. 

Without equal in skill 

On the back of a steed ; 
With a pedigree blazoned* 

Which few could exceed. 
Correctly recorded. 

And careAilly penned. 
And full of proud knowledge 

From begiiming to end. 

Whatever you foretold 
Of no boast was the token, 

* This 18 more than the present Knight of Kerry possesses 
He told Mr. Croker, July 1834, that all the fiunily memoranda 
whidi he had collected and brought to Dublin, for the purpose 
of getting them arranged, were left by him in the closet of his 
bed-room, at an hotel, when he went for an excursion of a few 
days into the County of Wicklow. Upon his return, he had 
the mortification to find, that the chambermaid, considering 
these documents as waste paper, had used them for lighting 
the fires of the hotel ; <* and I think," said Mr. Croker, ** the 
Knight of Kerry added, *' that all he was able to recover, were 
two or three fragments firom the fire-place of his bed-room, 
sufficient to convince him of the truth of the chambermaid's 
story, and of the irreparable loss he had sustained." 
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For glorious your words were 

As words meekly spoken. 
In the cause of the Soq1» — 

I^ that cause for divisionf 
Did the rights of thine own 

Lead to sword-drawn decision. 

Who now shall inherit 

Thy rich jewels' store ? 
Who thy poem complete. 

Now that thou art no more ? 
Alas! that a goose-quill 

Was not thy hand's bride. 
To keep thee composing 

Sweet verse by her side. 

Say, who with thy art now 

Can writing advance, 
Ingeniously breaking 

With rivals a lance ? 
Who can fill a small pen 

With the tongue of command. 
Or wake the sweet harp. 

With so skilftd a hand ?* 

Without ostentation 
Was your bounty to all; 

* The original, literally rendered, is, ** Who can give a voice 
80 sweetly to a dead Willow ?" 
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The prayers of the dei^ 

Rose up in your hall. 
The fool there was sheltered 

As soon as an Earl ; 
Nor rejected was there 

The disdain'd outcast girl. 

Behold your reward — 

In the fullness of grief. 
The reward for your wines, 

And your meat, and relief ! 
For the joy of your feasts 

The sad trihute is paid 
In the full hurst of keening 

That for thee is made. 

Your kindred with zeal 

And sincerity mourn. 
And old men and young men 

Raise their voices forlorn: 
Old women, distracted. 

Wildly shout forth their pain; 
And maidens lament thee 

In heart-rending strain. 

A verse occurs here, relative to the knight's 
burial with military honours in Flanders. 

The dark-muzzled muskets 
Reversed they sustain ; 
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And the sharp-pointed halherts 
Point down to the plain. 

The hannen in hroad plaits 
Are gathered and bound* 

Near Slaughter's gorged field. 
With death's triumph crowned. 

And your sword* which in battle 

Was restless and keen* 
Unsheathed in repose 

On your coffin is seen. 
Your swift horse accoutred 

Is solemnly led* 
And your golden spurs borne* 

For their master Hes dead. 



Then follow Commanders 

Of skin and of fame* 
And captains from all parts 

Of Europe that came ; 
Who march slowly on* 

And in order appear* 
As silently moving 

As the men 'neath thy bier. 

When your coffin was laid in 
The gloom of the grave* 

The smoke of the volleys 
Fired over the brave* 
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Had the sunrise that morning 

Been cloudlessly bright^ 
Would have changed the pure sky 

To the darkness of night. 



Each Soldier, to prove 

How sincere was his grief. 
In doubling his charge. 

Sought a stunning .relief. 
But that vivid fire-flash. 

The peasants around 
In fast-flowing tears 

As instantly drowned. 

When.the news was reported 

At break of the day, 
The Priests, tho* not far 

Was their dwelling away. 
Thro* the spur of great haste. 

It was needful should be 
At noontide performing 

Their service for thee. 



My casket of jewels. 
My great diamond ring; 

My honey bee's store. 
My swan's glossy wing ; 

My sunshine in winter. 
My drop of pure gold. 
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My white-handed champion. 
My Marshal so hold. 

Refreshing thy mirth. 

As the light summer shower; 
While firm was thy valour. 

As the rock 'neath a flower. 
Thy bounty was broader 

Than Ireland's expanse ; 
And Europe seemed small 

To thy eagle-eyed glance. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A long walk to Cahir-Gal — Some remarkable rains near Bally 
Carbery — Journey to Darrynane— Visit to Steag^e Fort. 

Cahirciveeny Wednesday. — This morning, we 
decided on a visit to Bally Caxbery castle, and 
an old ruin in its neighbonrhood, which is said 
to have much resemblance to an ancient amphi* 
theatre. After orossing the ferry, a walk of 
about a mile brought us to the curious ruin we 
were in. search of. 

It is called Cahir-Gal, and resembles the draw- 
ing I have seen of Steague Fort, and this word 
Gral a countryman translated '^ white," the same 
as "bawn." Father Casey would probably give 
it the same derivation as the Galtees, and es* 
tablish it as a " fire city," thus referring it to 
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heathen origin. The people here attribute its 
building to the time of the Danes^ whom they 
call in Irish^ Lehullonoch. 

It is an extraordinary structure, enclosing a 
circular space of about 30 yards in diameter ; 
but I do not think it could ever have been 
intended for an amphitheatre. The walls are 
without cement, of excellent masonry; the high- 
est part being about 14 feet in height. In the 
centre are the remains of a circular building, 
which appears to have had subterranean pas- 
sages; but of this it is difficult to judge, as a shed 
for lambs has been constructed out of the £dlen 
stones. 

The grandmother of a peasant, whom we 
met there, recollects this building with a roof, 
narrowing to one stone, of similar construction 
to the cell of Gollerus, which we saw near 
Dingle. The wall of the enclosure is, at the 
foundation, at least 16 feet thick. The exte- 
rior &ce inclines inwards, and in the interior, 
the top was reached by means of steps, and 
platforms about two feet in breadth. In the 
platform steps were cut, to attain the highest 
leyel. At present the summit of the well is 
about ten feet wide; but it was once probably 
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higher^ as a quantity of stones lie scattered 
about. 

A barefooted, tattered young fellow came up 
to us, and, in excellent English, asked some 
questions about the ruin. He very good-natur- 
edly afterwards came to shpw the nearest way 
to Coom-croun, a little harbour in the Bay of 
IHngle. On our way I discovered that our 
ragged guide was a mathematician. We did 
not giye him credit for much acquirement in 
this branch; however, to ascertain the point, 
one of my companions asked him if he knew 
the 5th proposition of the book of Euclid, 
known at school as the '^pons asinorum;" he 
was so perfect in this, and i^ the 47th prop., 
that the enquirer would not venture any farther, 
lest he might get out of his own depth. We have 
remarked that the peasantry here are exceedingly 
disinterested and obliging, and much more intel- 
ligent and eulightened than in many places of 
greater resort. Our intelligent guide, had also 
a considerable knowledge of Irish history and 
superstitions. As we walked along, he picked 
up a sprig of shamrock, and said, ^ Sure thin! 
ours is a beautrfol emblem, and beats the rose 
and thistle all to nothing." 

VOL. I. N 
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"Why 80?** enquired one of my companionB; 
"the rose is certainly more beautiful.'* 

" It may be so to the eye/* replied the poor 
man; "but it doesn't represent the Holy Trinity, 
as ours does. A blessed thought it was of the 
holy St. Fatricky to explain that great and won- 
derful mystery by this little bit of three-fold 
leaf.'* 

When after a long walk we reached the cliffs 
which overlook Dingle Bay, our guide observed, 
" The day was far spent, and he must leave us," 
having much work to do for his master before 
evening. He evidently did so with reluc- 
tance. He absolutely refused some money 
that was offered him, and though in tatters, and 
evidently poor, we saw it would hurt him to 
press it. He was a very fine-looking man, with 
one of the most '^ mind-iUumined" &ces I ever 
saw* He told us he was only twenty-five years 
of age, but that he had a severe illness last 
year, which he said made him look much older, 
and that since then, "he had lost his coun- 
tenance." 

Soon afterwards we arrived at Coom-croun, a 
little harbour in the Bay of Dingle. Its shores 
were covered with sceen nets drying, and a boat 
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was just preparing for sea. Fishing is the 
great occupation of the people on this coast: 
and to manage one of these sceen nets^ there 
must be two boats^ and from twelve to eighteen 
men. 

This was a successM season ; one man told 
me his boat had taken in one night 40»000 shads, 
which, at four shillings the hundred, was a good 
hauL 

We ascended part of Killalrin mountain, 
that part, of which Dowlas Head is the termi* 
nation. The cliffi are very fine, and from our 
elevated position we had a better view of the 
Bay of Dingle and the Blasquets, than any we 
had yet enjoyed. On descending from the 
heights, we remarked some large stones on one 
of those narrow headlands which project &i into 
the sea. 

The stones had so much the appearance of 
' a pagan altar, that we endeavoured to climb 
along the dizzy height to inspect them. In 
some places the rocky headland was so narrow, 
that three people could scarcely stand on it 
^abreast; but towards the end it widened, and 
iiere we found six flat stones standing perpendi- 
cularly in two lines, and one, larger than the 

N 2 
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rest^ lying on the ground at the end* They 
were evidently placed on thifl narrow^ dizzy 
height, by human hands ! but, at what period, 
or for what purpose, it is impossible to telL 

I sat down to rest on one of these mysterious- 
looking stones, and indulged in a pleasant re- 
verie, which carried me far back into the olden 
time. I saw in imagination this fine headland 
adorned with those oak forests, whose remains 
are still found in the bogs which have now 
usurped their place. I saw a race of wild and 
athletic people lifting these stones, and con- 
structing the altar ; I heard wild sounds of music, 
and the Voice of a concourse of people, raised 
in adoration to their deity. But how foolish is 
the attempt to describe all I saw and imagined 
when in that pleasant and rozaantic mood, 
which disposed me to think of every thing 
that was beautiM or grand — to feel and 
enjoy so intensely the sight of that splendid 
Atlantic, foaming and dashing up against the 
coast. 

It is very delightful to have a whole fine day 
before us, particularly when no car, or horse, 
or guide is waiting; — ^to be independent of all 
these often necessary evils, and to feel strong 
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enough to pursue our rambles on foot^ until the 
sun goes down ; — ^to know that we 

** Could, with an eye of leisore, look on all 
That we beheld ; and lend the listening sense 
To erery grateful sound of earth, and air; 
Pausing at will— -our spirits braced, our thoughts 
Pleasant as roses in the thickets blown." 

• 

Onourretum, we visited the old castle of 
Bally Carbery, built^ as we heard, by Carbery 
Shea; but I could not discover who he was; 
probably a dependant of Mc Carthy More. 
It must have been a large and important place: 
the remains of the walls are of great solidity. 

Thursday, — ^A beautiM day. — This morning 
aU was buBde and prepaxation for oior journey to 
Darrynane; as on this side for a considerable 
distance it is not approachable in a carriage^ 
we had to send our baggage on horseback; 
two turf-baskets slung across a horse, conveyed 
it admirably; a bag occupied each, and a 
small carriage imperial so exactly fitted be* 
tween them that, as we afterwards learned, the 
tidiness of the outfit attracted the attention of 
some of the hunters on the mountain. The 
horse, which was ultimately destined to carry 
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me, was ridden by our Beryant/ and the remain* 
der of the party was stowed away in a com- 
fortable jaunting car, which a gendeman in the 
neighbourhood very obligingly lent us. Thus 
we took the road for "Watervilie, eleven English 
miles from Cahirdveea; and had a prosperous 
journey, without much to interest, the road be- 
ing comparatively flat; and though a fine day> 
yet it was not sufficiently clear to give a distinct 
outline of the mountains. 

Waterville lies at the bottom of the exten- 
sive bay ci Ballinskelligs ; which, peaoefiil as it 
now looks, is said to be the most dangerous on 
this coast ; and the harbour, which goes by the 
same name, formed, I think, by a small Island, 
has been, as a guide told us, " outlawed,*' that 
is, as he explained, declared to be '^unsafe.*' Not 
a great way from Waterville, is a fine sandy 
beach, called, ^ I think, Ina, where the Cahirci- 
reen races are hdd. The property about Water- 
ville belor^ to Mr. O'Conndl, but is now in 
the possession of Mr. Butler, who has a house 
dose to the little river by which Lake Currane 
is connected with the sea. On this river is a 
valuable salmon weir, worth from three to four 
hundred a year. Fish is very abundant in 
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Lake Curraae. I think the circumference given 
to it by mine host of the ^^ Sportsman's Horn," 
Mr, Quirk at WaterviUe, was fifteen miles. It 
is very wild and desolate ; not a tree near it ; and 
bounded, near its eastern extremity, by barren 
and lofty mountains. There is an Island in it, 
on which are the ruins of some churches ; but I 
could hear nothing of the remains of a round 
tower, spoken of in the Killamey guide. We 
were told a legend of this place, similar to 
those we had heard elsewhere, and which shews 
that it is to superstition the ruins of Church 
Island are chiefly indebted for their preserva- 
tion. I heard the story at Darrynane; but I 
may as well introduce it here. 

On the ruins of the Altar in the Church is a 
stone, which from time immemorial has been 
held in great veneration ; it is called the Cor- 
poral, and supported the chalice. — It is said that 
a Mr. Butler, an ancestor of the present posses- 
sor, visdted the Island with two Englishmen. 
The stone was shewn to them, and they were 
told that a dire misfortune was denounced against 
the person who should remove it. 

The Englishmen treated this as mere supersti- 
tion, and told Mr. Butler they were determined 
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to hare the stone, wbidi they accordingly re- 
moved to the boat in waiting. However, on 
their passage home a sudden storm arose ; they 
were driven ashore, and narrowly escaped be- 
ing drowned. Mr. Butler's first act was to 
restore the stone to its position in the ruined 
Church^ 

The Darrynane piper, Mr. Sullivan Cosheir, 
who was present when the story was told, 
immediately interfered. '^Och! you hav'nt it 
right at all at aU ; Mr. Butler carried the stone 
home, and put it into his chimbky, which feQ 
down three times, and never could be got to 
stand until he sent back the stone to tlie ould 
church." 

We rambled about among the scattered houses 
at Waterville, and ascended a height which 
overlooked the lake, and walked on the smooth 
sandy beach, whilst our Ixmcheon was preparing 
at Mr. Quirk's. It consisted of cutlets and 
bacon, excellent bread and butter, potatoes of 
course, and whiskey ad libitum. The charge, 
for three people, was only Is. 6d. Being thus 
fortified, I mounted my horse, and we started 
for Darrynane; another had been procured 
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for my inaid; the rest of the party proceeded on 
foot. 

We gradually ascended^ haying a fine view 
over the Bay. On the mountain before us, 
numerous workmen were busily employed in 
making a new road from Waterville to Darry- 
nane ; in the prosecution of this fine work gun- 
powder is made use of to blow up the rocks, 
and the frequent blasts resounded finely as we 
proceeded. From the summit of the pass there 
was a noble view of Darrynane Bay, the Isle 
of Scarrifif, and some rocky islets between it 
and the shore ; fexther on, the Kenmare river, 
with the Cow, Bull and Calf, the AUihies 
mines, and in the &i distance a glimpse of the 
ocean beyond Dursay Head. 

Here we dismounted, and scrambled up a 
height in hopes of seeing the hunting party 
which we occasionally heard. We could, how- 
ever, see nothing of them, although the sound 
of horns and the cry of dogs echoed amid 
the rocks : but We were amply compensated 
for the walk, by the additional extent of the 
view. It now reached far up Kenmare river, 
and embraced a part of Bantry Bay. The ridge 

N 5 
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which runs into the sea^ beyond BallinskeIIig9, 
lay on the right. It is called Coom-a-shista ; and 
the cliffii on its western side^ opposite Valencia, 
are said to be remarkablyfine^ superior in height 
and perpendicularity to any on the coast of 
Ireland : we greatly regretted that we had not 
seen them, which we might have done during 
our stay at Cahirciveen, had we been sooner 
aware of their magnificence. 

On our descent, we passed a perfect Pagan 
Altar, which we examined and sketched. After 
the great pass was effected, we had a smaller 
hill to cross before Saxrynane became visible. 
At last we reached an entrance to the grounds, 
and saw the old grey house, amid a grove of 
trees, near the sandy shore of a beautiful little 
bay. This apparent entrance to the place is not 
however the real one ; it is the approach to a 
public road by which funerals pass to the old 
Abbey. 

As the sun had not yet gone down, we went 
direct to the ruins of the Abbey. It is situated 
in a sunny and well-protected nook on a penin- 
sula, which is, I believe, occasionally an island. 
The pasture of this peninsTila is excellent, and 
our guide told us it is intended soon to be used 
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as a deer path : " He will only/' said our guide, 
" hare to build a wall across here; as on the other 
three sides, it is walled ia bj the sea.'' The 
Abbey was buUt in a most retired, lovely spot, 
dose to the sea ; a part of the walls still remains, 
and within these is a large monument of the 
O'Connell &mily. By the inscription on this 
tomb, we learnt that Dan. O'Connell and his 
wife, who died in 1770, were interred here by 
their son Maurice O'Connell, the uncle of the 
present possessor, from whom he inherits the 
estate ; there is also an epitaph on Maurice 
O'Connell, which I regret that I did not copy, 
as we were afterwards told that it was written Jby 
the present proprietor, at his uncle's request, 
during the old gendeman's lifetime, whose 
motive was, to prevent the fulsome compli- 
ments which otherwise might have been paid 
him. 

Darrynane house is situated in a beautiful spot, 
£icing the south, and overlooking a little bay, 
where the waves come rolling upon the smooth 
sands. The plantations near seem to thrive, 
well protected as they are from the northern 
blast, by a. fine range of rocky heights. The 
house is an irregular pile' of building, having 
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received Tarions additions at diflferent tunes; 
the interior is most comfortable, and affords tbe 
eztensiye accommodation ir hich the hospitality 
of its proprietor renders necessary. 

The drawing-room is a spacious apartment, 
on each side of which is a row of windows com- 
manding beautiful viaws. It is well furnished, 
and adorned by a fine bust of the owner's loD:eIy 
daughter. The tables are covered with the 
latest publications, and numerous good prints 
and caricatures. Near this room is the library, 
fiill of well*chosen books. 

The walls of the dining room are covered with 
family portraits; and on a slab at the end. oppo- 
site the fireplace, are some old spear and 
hatchet heads, of a mixed metal, which were dug 
up not far from Darrynane. 

The next mormng I took a delightM walk 
before break&st on the sand hills, at whose base 
the house is situated, and whose slope^ covered 
with fine grass, forms the grounds beyond the 
plantation. 

The view over the bay is beautiful: — ^its fine 
sandy beach — the rocky mountain which forms 
its western boundary — the magnificent sea break- 
ing in heavy billows against it — 'the indented 
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Bhoxe of Daxrynane — ^the Islands at its entrance, 
and ocean beyond, create a splendid landscape. 
The enjoyment of sucli a scene was rendered 
perfect by the sunshine and brilliancy of the 
finest day we have had this year. 

After breakfest, we started on a jauntmg car to 
yisit Steague Fort; our cicerone was the piper; 
he rejoiced in the name of O'Sulliyan, with the 
addition of Coshier, a name given to a particu- 
lar branch of the O'SuUiyans, from which he 
claimed descent, for a peculiarity in using a 
sword in battle. A most singular figure he was; 
originally tall and thbif his height is now dimi- 
nished in consequence of a Ml, the result of 
which was to indine his head greatly to one 
shoulder, and his jocose countenance has ac- 
qmred an air of knowing familiarity character- 
istic of his profession. He was mounted on an 
old, shaggy, Shetland pony, which was sold 
twelve years ago as superannuated. Its size was 
so diminutiye, that the piper's legs almost touch- 
ed the ground. 

The road to Steague Fort is for six or seven 
miles the same that leads to Kenmare. We then 
turned to the left, and soon afterwards, as the 
road became impassable, we left the ear at a 
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cottage^ and proceeded on foot. After a walk 
of nearly two miles, through boggy fields, we 
at length descried at a distance the object of our 
search. 

Before we reached the ancient building, we 
passed through a retired and singular valley, the 
termination of the lofty mountain, part of the 
range which overlooks Darrynane. This valley 
put me in mind of the beautiful scenery near 
Glengariff. It is remarkable as containing an 
old wood of stunted oaks, which look like the 
sad remains of aborigines of the soil, and are, 
in point of fiict, the only trees which have es- 
caped destruction. The proprietor is in keeping 
with the wood; she is an old lady, the last of 
her race, who, with some thirty or forty cats, 
and an income of about £400 a year, lives in a 
thatched cottage near the wood, in a most pic- 
turesque situation. 

The gentleman who had accompanied us, and 
whose attention and information contributed so 
much to the pleasure of our expedition, wished 
to procure us a sight of this singular old lady. 
The piper was sent forward to negotiate a visit, 
but unfortunately there was no entrance to be 
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obtained. The house either was or appeared to 
be empty. 

Steague Fort is situated on an elevated spot, 
on the side of a mountain, or rather on a mound, 
separated firom the mountain by a torrent,, which 
we passed. It stands in an excellent posidon, 
both for observation and defence, as it com- 
mands a lovely view of an extensive reach of the 
Kenmare river. 

The Fort is a circular building, similar in con- 
struction to that of Cahir Gal, which we visited 
near Cahirciveen, but more perfect. The large 
flat stones which terminated the summit of the 
wall, axe in some parts still in their places, so as 
to shew the original height, which is firom 
eighteen to twenty feet. The wall is not by any 
means so thick as that of Cahir Gal; but is 
built of the same kind of excellent masonry, and 
has the same system of approaches, by steps in 
the interior, to reach the summit. 

The internal circumference, which we mea- 
sured, is about the same also. This is 27i yards 
one way, and 30 yards another. In one point 
it differs entirely firom our first acquaintance, in 
not having the circular building in the centre. 
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Had the author of a memoir on Steague Fort 
visited that of Cahir Gal, he would probably 
not have ventured the conjecture that this build- 
ing was intended for an amphilbeatre. 

Mr. 0*ConneU's opinion, and that of other 
good judges, seems more probable, — that these 
enclosures were intended as places of refuge, by 
the inhabitants, from the piratical incursions of 
the Danes. There is also an opinion, which, 
from its source, is well worthy of considera- 
tion, that these enclosures were intended for the 
celebration of religious ceremonies; and the po- 
sition of the entrance, which points invariably 
to the south, is considered in some measure to 
support this opinion. 

The entrance to this one is still perfect : it is 
by a low doorway; and near it, on the inside, a 
small chamber about ten feet by four, and about 
five feet high, is formed in the thickness of the 
wall. There is a similar chamber on the op- 
posite side. 

When we had rambled over the interesting 
old place, and inspected every nook and comer of 
it to our hearts' content, and walked all round 
the top of the wall at the risk of our necks, we 
sat down ji^t outside the entrance, and the con- 
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tents of a large basket, which had been sent 
from Darrynane, were spread before us. 

This luncheon was by no means a disagree- 
able episode in the expedition; and the pic- 
turesque groups of peasantry which surrounded 
us, attracted by curiosity to see the strangers, 
added much to the romautic beauty and the in- 
terest of the scene. Some girls brought us milk 
in the pretty white wooden vessels so universally 
used for that purpose in this part of the coun- 
try ; but they seemed to do so merely from a feel- 
ing of kind hospitality, and did not expect to 
receive any payment. 

We returned to the carriage by another and 
better route; but in the lower part of the valley 
the sun was very hot,- and I became so fatigued, 
that I accepted the piper*s offer, and mounted, 
or rather sat down upon his diminutive pony. 
He led it; and the little old shaggy animal car* 
ried me comfortably and in safety over all the 
rough stones and watercourses which we had 
to pass. 

The car was ready when we reached the road, 
and we had a delightful drive to Darrynane: al« 
temation of exercise certainly rests the frame, 
for afterwards I felt so refreshed, that in spite of 
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all the fatigue I bad undergone^ I was able to ac- 
company tbe gentlemen in a walk to the beigbts 
on the 8ea-coast> beyond tbe abbey. 

We wisbed to reacb a pagan altar^ wbicb was 
described as being perfect, and situated in a 
lovely spot, by tbe sea-coast : it was said to be 
near a fine waterfall, wbicb descended into 
Ibe sea, and backed by a bigb precipitous rock, 
oovered witb luxurious ivy. We bad not time 
ta go so far; but our disappointment at not 
being able to see tbe ancient monument was fully 
atoned for, by the view of a splendid sunset from 
the headlands of the bay. I never beheld such 
a magnificent sight, or one where the wild and 
fimtastic shapes of moimtains, rocks, and islands, 
seemed to combine with the ocean and sky in 
strange yet beautiful harmony. The varieties of 
colouring, tbe sound, and above all, the elevated, 
the heavenly feelings it inspired, are quite be- 
yond description. 



CHAPTER Xm. 

An account of the Skellig Islands. 

We were very anxious to visit the Skelligs ; 
those rocky Islands^ whose fantastic shapes 
form such fine features in the sea-views of this 
neighbourhood. But although the weather is 
beautiful, we have been told that to land on 
those Islands would be impracticable, while the 
wind is in this quarter. 

The following interesting account of these 
curious Islands is given by a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood. 

"The first mention of the Skelligs in Irish 
History, occurs at the period of the landing of 
the sons of Milesius ; when Irr, one of the bro- 
thers, who was drowned^ is stated to have been 
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buried there.* The tale of their possessing the 

virtue of attracting all birds flying over them^ has 

probably its origin in the &ct^ that they are the 

only rocks along this coast on which the Gannet 

breeds. This bird^ from the extreme length of 

wing^ and shortness of its feet^ is, like some of the 

swallow tribe, incapable of rising from any plain 

surface, and therefore only builds and roosts on 

the verge of precipices, where it may fling itself 

off into the air, which it does much after the 
fasHpn that an experienced . swimmer plunges 

from a height into the water. 

^' No place certainly affords fitter localities for 

the habitations of these birds than the SkeUigs, 

which present a succession of towering cliffs 

scarcely to be equalled. The notion of the 

coimtry people is, that the Gannet cannot rise 

from any rock but one of pure marble — ^that 

should he alight upon any other substance, he 

* Some old verses on the landing of the Milesians are thus 
translated \ they detail the fiite of the sons of Mileslus. 

" The stoat Amheigen was in battle slain, 
Iir lost Us life upon the Western main; 
SkeUig's high cliflEk the hero's bones contain.'* 

There ^is a rock in BalUnskellig Bay, still caDed ** Carrig 
Imma/' or Irr's rock, on which he is supposed to have been 
cast. 
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would become £xed^ as the discoverer of the 
loadstone is said to have been; and that^ conse- 
quently, the Skelligs are of marble^ because the 
Gannet alights and builds upon them. The 
smaller SkeUig is the resort of many descrip- 
tions of sea-birds^ who have been driven there, 
disturbed by the workmen employed in building 
the light^houses on the larger island. 

*' Dr. Smith, in his History of Kerry, gives an 
elaborate account of these rocks. The bird 
called by him the * Irish Ortolan/ I never re- 
member to have even heard of.* There is a 
small bird about the size which the Doctor attri- 
butes to the Irish Ortolan, to be found on these 
rocks; they are called by the people ' Didleens,' 
from their peculiar cry, which resembles the 
sound of that word ; but I have never heard of 
any peculiar delicacy in their flavour, and be- 
lieve they are only eaten by the poorest classes. 

''After the conversion of Ireland to Chris-, 
tianity, some monks from the abbey of St. 

* Said by Dr. Smith to be peculiar to the Blasqnets, and 
called in Irish Gourder, It is somewhat larger than a sparrow; 
the feathers of the back are dark, and tHose of the nnder plu- 
mage white : the ball is straight, short and thick, and it is web- 
footed. 
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Michael at Ballinskellig^ established themselyes 
on the larger of the Islands^ and erected seven 
oratories or cells, which still remain. These it 
was said were used, either as a place of penance 
for those who had infiinged the rules of the or- 
der, or as a place of retreat and self-recollec- 
tion for the community generally; hence the 
larger rock has been called ^ Skellig Michael.' 
There is a wild legend current in the district, 
that the abbey of Ballinskellig haying been 
plundered by the Danes, some few of the 
brethren, with their superior, escaped to the Is- 
land; and, that the difficidty of landing pre- 
vented pursuit. However, the fogitives found 
that they had only escaped the sword to perish 
by fEunine ; and crowding round their superior, 
commenced lamenting their forlorn situation, 
and exclaiming that their preservation was imr 
possible. The Abbot remonstrated, and spoke 
of the omnipotence and inexhaustible goodness 
of the Creator, until his companions became 
calmer; the legend goes on to say, that ex- 
hausted by fiitigue and hunger, they fell asleep, 
and on awaking, found ' in the wilderness a 
table spread:' — com growing round them — 
implements of husbandry collected, and a store 
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of provisions sufficient to last until the 6om 
should have been cut and made into breads 
and were thus preserved, until the retreat of the 
plunderers. 

"The large Skellig was a place of pilgrimage 
for a number of years, and the stations are still 
to be seen, though the practice is almost obso- 
lete. 

" Dr. Smith gives an account of the stations, 
which were sufficiently dangerous to render 
the visit a matter of penance to any one not 
possessed of very firm nerves. At one point 
the path led to the brink of a precipice, with 
the ocean breaking about nine hundred feet 
below; here the pilgrim had to rest one foot 
on a projecting stone, and to feel round the angle 
of a huge rock for a second projection, on which 
to place the other foot, and so search the continua- 
tion of the path. Another of these places was 
the Spit, a long narrow point of rock, advancing 
twelve or fourteen feet qlear of the main cliff, 
much in the manner that the horn of an anvil 
does. On this, the pilgrim had to get astride, 
and work himself along to the extremity, where 
a cross was cut, which he kissed, and then 
facing about, returned as he came. 
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'^ There is still living a gentLeman who walked 
out to the eternity of this spit^ and performing a 
regular pirouette^ r^temecf/ However^ the guides 
always encouraged the pilgriins by assuring 
them that no one was ever lost but an English- 
man, who undertook the pilgrimage in order to 
ridicule the custom, and falling from the spit, 
was drowned. From this drcumstance a saying, 
much in use in this country,asappUed to persons 
of ridiculously inordinate desires, has its origin. 
It runs thus : '' ' More water,' a sin Sassenach, agus 
ia bough ;" or '^ More water, says the Englishman, 
and he drowning, — ^the tradition being that the 
unfortunate Sassenach (Saxon) found himself so 
long falling, as to call out for the rising of the 
sea in order to put an end to his tumble. There 
are from 28 to 49 fathoms of water close to the 
rock. 

'^ In the winter of 18 — , the Lady Nelscm from 
Oporto to London, laden with wine and fruit, 
struck on the large Skellig, and went to piecesi 
The mate had warned the captain during the 
evening of his proximity to this dangerous rock ; 
but the captain) who was drunken and jealous, 
(his wife having seconded the representation of 
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the mate^) refused to put the vessel about, and 
in a couple of hours she struck. 

'^ The mate and three hands saved themselves 
upon a part of the wreck, which was drifted 
about for two or three days^ during which time 
they subsisted on the oranges and other finiit, 
which, when the ship went to pieces, covered the 
sea around them. The mat^, who was an excel- 
lent swimmer, procured these oranges by plung- 
ing off the spar and bringing them to his 
companions. On the third day, one man became 
delirious ; saying he should go ashore and dine, 
he threw himself off the spar and sunk. 

" Shortly afterwards the survivors were picked 
up by a fishing-boat belonging to Dingle, which 
had come out looking for a wreck. The crew 
consisted of a father and his four sons, and had 
two pipes of wine in tow when they perceived 
the sufferers ; finding their progress impeded by 
the casks, and that the tide was sweeping the 
shipwrecked seamen into the breakers, where 
they must have been dashed to pieces, the old 
man nobly cut the tow line, abandoning what 
must have been a fortune to his family, and by 
great exertion picked the men up, just when the 
VOL. I. o 
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delay of a Beoond wotdd hare caused their 
destruction. 

''The 'Lady Nelson port' is still fEOnous in 
Kerry^ and a glass of it is sometimes offered as 
a bonne bonehM. One of the old legends con- 
nected with the %elligs is^ that every madman 
in Ireland^ if left to himself, would immediately 
direct his course thither. Of the probability of 
this the reader is the best judge. 

'' The lights were first exhibited on the Skell^s 
on the 4th December, 1826." 

.Some valuable information about the Skelligs 
has been kindly given to me by Mr. Crofton 
Croker, whocie account of his visit to them I 
insert here. 

** The Skdlig Bocksj though once celebrated 
as the r^ort bi religious ^grijfns, are now 
seldom visited for the oljects of pr&yer and 
penance. Weary, atad often dangerous, wi^e 
the journeys made by the Irish peasant in i^ne- 
ment for transgression; the doctrine of his church 
recommended such pilgrimages, and they were 
zealously performed. 

^* Few places, indeed, could have been iie* 
lected more difficult of approach, or, when 
gained, with less of worldly attraction, than the 
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Skellig Bocks. Situated nearly three leagues 
from the extreme south-west point of Ireland, 
the stormy waves of the Atlantic often rendered 
access impossdble : even when the sea was calm, 
their rugged and precipitous forms frowned 
destruction on the little bark beneath ; and the 
sea-fowl fluttered and screamed^ as if with warn- 
ing voice, around them. Verdure there was 
none to soothe the eye of the weary pilgrim; all 
was nakedness and barren rock towering above 
the ceaseless roar of waters. Tet here, on the 
most fearfrd points of these inhospitable crags, 
the devotees of fermer days reared their works ; 
and hidier, in succeeding ages, crowded those 
whose creed endured the conviction that such 
toil aided * the sighing of a contrite heart.' Here 
stiU remain, 

' Religion's cells, that still ontbraye 

The force of tempests and the weight of days— 

Yet, in «ach wall Time*s bnsy finger plays, 

Marking its slow, but no less certain doom. 

On man's proud works. On man himself he preys. 

To him he gives but flitting hours to bloom^ 

And, sparing none, lays dust to dust within tiie tomb.' 

''The great Skellig consists of two peaks, 
which shoot nearly perpendicularly upwards in 

o2 
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proud Qompanionship ; the highest said to be 
seven hundred and ten feet above the sea, the 
other five hundred and sixty. The lesser 
Skelligy distant about a mile from the greater 
one^ presents a bold and more lengthy outline, 
singularly studded with £uitastic knobs and 
points. 

** Such is their distant effect. On approach- 
ing the greater Skellig, (at whose base our 
masted boat appeared an inconsiderable speck,) 
the rushing sound of the waves dashing them- 
selves into showers of white spray, and the 
shrill cry of birds, echoed from the wave-worn 
caves, came on the ear with a terrific and almost 
overpowering noise. 

" Upon ledges of inaccessible rock, countless 
rows of gulls and puffins were seen perched with 
extraordinary regularity, braiding the side of 
the rock like strings of pearl upon dark hair — 
to nothing else could I compare the sight. The 
innumerable quantity of sea-fowl, which literally 
jostle each other, led to a strange beUef, that 
the great Skellig possesses a certain attraction 
which draws down all birds that would fly over 
it, and obliges them to alight and remain upon 
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it; tMs is the tradition related by the boatmen, 
and confirmed by the authority of Dr. Keating, 
the historian of Ireland. 

** We were fortunate in gaining the landing- 
place with less exertion than is usually required, 
although more than one wave broke over the boat. 
The sea was said to be unusually calm; yet, 
without the assistance of a rope thrown to us from 
one of the cliffs, it is doubtful if we could have 
reached it. From the landing-place irregular 
flights of steps led up the side of the rock, in 
the formation of which no advantage presented 
by nature had been neglected : these steps were 
by no means easy of ascent, and in some places 
frightfully overhung the water without a pro- 
tecting rail. A cross, about four feet in height, 
formed in the rudest manner from a common 
flag stone, was reared at the most unsafe passes, 
to mark a fitting station for prayer. But modern 
pilgrims, if I may judge by my own sensations, 
will feel inclined rather to pass on without cere- 
mony, than to pause and pray before them. For 
such, however, to complain of the ruggedness 
and horror of the path, is unjust to former de- 
votees ; as a boatman, who remembered it before 
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the commencement of the present works^ ex* 
pressed his surprise at the ^ smootli and elegant 
stairs' which had been made. 

^ On the summit of the lowest peak, thie snper- 
intendant of the works had his temporary abode, 
surronnded by eight or nine little stone cells, in 
shape resembling beehiyes. These eeHs, respec- 
tively dedicated to different saints, were termed 
chapels, and were crowded together, as the irre- 
gularity of the rock admitted, without order or 
arrangement, whidi in a degree might have been 
effected. The largest cell or chapel, dedicated 
to Saint Michael, could not contain a dozen par* 
sons: it had flat gable ends, in outline like a 
Gothic arch, and side walls with a ocnresponding 
curye ; within was an altar of coarse stone, above 
which hung an unskilful representation of the 
crucifixion, carved in wood, and upon the altar 
lay the upper part of a human skull much 
decomposed. 

** Near this chapel a walled recess was pointed 
out as a well of fresh spring water, certainly 
remarkable from its situation; but the supply 
could not be abundant, as it contained, when we 
saw it, only some slimy moisture. The other 
chapels being converted into depositaries for 
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gunpowder^ to be wied in blasting the rock^ fiirr 
ther than exterior exanunation waa impossible. 
Their construction^ however, a^eared similar, 
and consisted of atones corionsly doye^tailed 
together, without mortar or cement of any kind. 

^^ The apartment of the superintendant we 
found decorated with numerooa festoons of egg- 
ahells, which had a singular and reallj imposing 
effect. Here we saw a small bronze figure of 
our Saviour, about four inches in height, fi>und 
hj the workmen in excavating. 

" It was impossible to conceive anything more 
barbarous than this image, or nearer in resem- 
blance to the rudest idol. We were, told of a 
clay figure of the Virgin, which had also been 
recently discovered. 

^' Beneath the window of the apartment was 
a confined spot, covered, with withered grass, 
which the slight coat of soil seemed unable to 
support : this place was called the burial-ground, 
and two or three trifling mounds were to be 
seen, not larger than those of an infant's grave. 
Legendary tales record that Irr (to whose father, 
Milesius, the colonization of Ireland is attributed) 
was shipwrecked and buried here. 

'' The boatmen, who acted as guide, would 
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doubtless have faroured us with mucli of legen- 
dary lore^ had he not perceived the absolute 
necessity of a speedy departure. The sky^ since 
our landings had gradually become overcast with 
dark masses of clouds; the sea-birds shrieked 
louder and more wildly than before^ and every- 
thing foreboded a storm. 

'^ We descended in haste^ and^ seizing the 
opportunity of a fall of the wave^ sprang into 
the boat^ which we soon rejoiced to see clear of 
these rocks. This abrupt termination of our 
visit allowed no time to ascend the higher peak^ 
which, it IS probable, we might have wanted nerve 
to perform." 



CHAPTER Xin. 

Hunt at Darrynane— Return to CahirciYeeii— Legend of the 

Grolden Bird. 

Cahirciveeriy Saturday. — I wish I could de- 
scribe all the beautiful sights^ and sounds^ and 
feelings of yesterday; and above all, that I could 
convey to other minds the soothing effect they 
produced on my own. 

The day. itself was one of those soft, genial 
days of early autumn, when the air is suflEciently 
sharp to invigorate the body, and produce a 
feeling of strength and energy, without being 
cold — ^when the sun shines with all the glowing 
brilliancy of summer without its scorching heat 
— ^when its slanting beams cast those beautiful 
masses of light and shade over the landscape, 
and seem to have imbibed the mellowed golden 
hue which all nature wears — ^when pearly dew- 

o5 
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drops sparkle on leaf and flower^ and filmy gos- 
samers horer like threads of brilliant silver in 
the air, and impart a graceful undulating move- 
ment to the scene. 

On such days as these^ everything reminds us 
of their short duration — that the already retiring 
sun will soon cease to shine^ and that the fidling 
leaves^ so beautiful and brilliant in death, will 
soon wither away and be no more. 

As it was our last mcHrning at Darrynane, I 
rose very early, and went out before break&st to 
take a sketch of the place. I also walked to the 
tower in the upper part of the grounds, which 
has been lately erected, and saw a curious laby- 
rinth of walks in the plantations. 

Soon after break&st our steeds arrived, and 
we took our departure, much jdeased with our 
agreeable visit, and with all we had seen at 
Darrynane. The piper and his pony accom- 
panied us, and were a valuable addition to our 
strange cavalcade. We were mounted in the 
same order that we came. My maid, however, 
had gained a little confidence at finding that her 
neck had escaped during her first attempt at 
riding, and did not now so much resemble poor 
Daniel O'Rourke when he sat upon the moon. 
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and dung to due reaping-hook ko saye himself 
from falling to the earth. 

On amvjng ^t the sonunit of the pass^ w.e 
again inspected ike Druid's altar^ and from it 
we descried^ at a distance^ the hunting party 
at hreakfast on the mountain ; the group b^ng 
rendered gay and conspicuous by the red coats 
of the huntsman and his attendants. « My com- 
panions at once started off to Join them. Whei^ 
they arrived^ they heard that before break&fit a 
hare had been killed aft^ a good run ; that meal 
was just oyer^ and empty bottles, cups, and sau- 
cers, plates and dishes, remnants of cold meat, 
pies and potatoes, lay scattered about in every 
direction. 

The position was very elevated, commanding 
a magnificent view; and the party, now at rest 
after the fiitigues of the moming, formed a yery 
peculiar and picturesque group. 

So much has been said of the Darrynane 
hunting, that my fellow travellers were glad to 
see so good a specimen of it as they enjoyed 
to-day. From the nature of the ground, and 
the steepness of the mountains, riding is imprac- 
ticable, therefore all the party are necessarily on 
foot. The majority of the sportsmen remain 
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on the higher part of the mountain, and thus; 
without much exertion, enjoy the pleasures of 
the chase from a little distance ; but very few, 
except the huntsman and his attendants, follow 
the hounds. 

But I must now relate my own adventures. 
My companions left me at the Druid's altar, 
on the summit of the pass; a spot which, 
placed, as it is, in the midst of such ^blime 
scenery, and commanding such a splendid view 
of the ocean, with all the bold headlands, lovely 
bays, and islands on this coast, seems peculiarly 
calculated for adoration. 

After making a sketch of the altar, I proceed- 
ed to descend the other side of the mountain. 
I then left the road to see another Pagan mo- 
nument, which has also a fine view over the 
Skelligs and BallinskeUigs bay, and of the rocks 
near its mouth, where, according to the tradition 
of the surrounding peasantry, Irr, the son of 
Milesius, was drowned in attempting to land. 
Hence they say that the name Ireland has 
originated : that the other brothers, with their 
followers from Spain, succeeded in landing, and 
subsequently obtained possession of the country ; 
and that from gratitude for their conquest, they 
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erected those altars which are so often seen in 
this part of the island. 

Fortunately, the peasantry entertain much 
respect for these remnants of the olden time — 
these interesting labours of a race of people long 
gone by. This second altar is larger^ though less 
perfect than the first. Unfortunately, it is just 
imder the new line of road which is now making ; 
and tlie engineers do not seem influenced by 
any respect for this fine memorial of ancient 
days^ for it has suffered much injury at their 
hands, 

A litde lower down, I saw, to the left of the 
road, at the distance of three or four fields, 
a circular stone fort, apparently resembling 
those of CaMr-Gal and Steague, but inferior in 
preservation. The piper shewed me a very cu- 
rious building in a field some way to the right 
of the road. It consisted of two circular mounds 
of stones, one within the other, but not at equal 
distances, the inner circle being nearer to the 
outer one on the northern side. 

There is an entrance to a subterranean pas- 
sage and chamber in the centre of the inner 
circle. 

The piper said it bad been explored some 
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jrean i^o, by a gendexnaa^ who £>and the pas- 
sage ran eastwards^ for some distance. The 
tradition of the place is^ that it extends as &r as 
aaother building of the same kind which tlie 
. piper pointed out to me^ on the side of a moun* 
tain about half a mile distant, near whidi stand 
four large high stones^ which I could plainly 
discern. 

''How strange/' I observed, ''that none of 
these stones should hare been removed; that 
these old altars and edifices should have re- 
mained for so many centuries, when nothing 
would be easier than to take them away, and to 
build cottages or walls with th^n !" 

'' Faiz thin," said the old man, '' it would be 
aisy enough to do that same ; but sure, there's 
an ould spirit o' the place, that do be always 
guarding every stone. It takes different forms, 
and maybe, 'tis in that big black crow, that's 
perched upon tiie top cf the stone this blessed 
minute, looking for all the world as wise as a 
Christian, and hearkening, perhaps, to every 
word we're sayin, the Lord save us. 

''I'll tell you," he continued, in a lower tone, 
when we had reached the bottom of the field ; 
^' 111 tell you about a man that offended the 
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spirit oust upon a time; 'twas Mick PurceU^ as 
likely and nate a boy as you'd see in your day's 
walk, and married to the purtiest girl in the 
County o£ Kerry. 

''He lived in a little cal»& down ia that Tillage 
ye see yonder; the habitation was not so illi- 
gant as it might be^ but 'twas there his &,ther 
lived afore him^ and he had been bom and bred 
in it himself. Now Mick Purcell had two fine 
cows that fed in the commons out there^ and 
two beautiful pratee fields up here ; so says bis 
wife to him^ one fine mornings ' Mick^ dear, 
suppose you were to build a nice new litde 
house up near the pratee fields above ; there's 
plenty o' stones close by in those ould buildins, 
all convaynient to your hand.' 

'^ 'God forbid/ says Mick, 'that I should do 
the likes o' that, or lay a finger on ere a stone of 
the ould boildin.' 

" ' An' why so ?' sap die ; ' sure what better 
use in life could they be put to, than to build a 
house, a nice little dawny house like Jim Ryan's, 
the boy who wanted to marry me a£>re I took 
you, Mick.' 

" ' I'll have nothing to do with th^n stones, 
good nor bad,' said Midc ; ' so don't be coaxing 
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me now^ woman. They say that there's life ill 
them; don't ye remember hearing tell what 
happened near Dingle^ the Lord saye us^ how 
the boy grew as big as the house in one minnte^ 
for haying taken away the bell-stone on the tdip 
o' the onld chapel ? ' 

" * That was holy ground, and consecrated by 
the blessed St. Patrick himself,' said the wife ; 
' no wonder he suffered for his audaciousness : 
but I see how it is ; ye won't stir a step for my 
axing, or do the laste hand's turn to content yer 
own Jenny, after her leaying all the other boys 
that was coorting her, to marry a spalpeen like 
you. 'Twasn't that way Jemmy Byan would 
haye served me.' 

" * With that Jenny begins to cry, and to rock 
herself to and &o, and wipe her eyes with the 
blue apron. So Mick saw there was no use in 
going contrayry to her ; he was a tinder-hearted 
gossoon, and next morning up he gets, and be- 
gins taking down the stones &om the side o' the 
ould building. 

" Just as he was going to carry them to the 
place where his wife wanted to haye the new 
house built, a beautiful bird came and perched 
on the top of the ancient edifice. Its feathers 
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shone like gold^ and its two eyes peered into 
Jim's face with such a tinder beseeching look, 
that it melted the heart within him, and made 
him stand stock still. 

'^'Arrah, what's keeping you, Mick dear?' 
calls Jenny from the other end o' the field ; 
' and why don't you bring the stones to me, 
jewel ? ' 

'^ Mick felt quite ashamed like, at being 
knocked of a heap that way by a dumb creature's 
eyes; so he takes courage, and was going off 
with his hands fiill, when the bird flutters out 
before him, and looked at him with the most 
threatening angry look ever you see. * A plague 
on you/ cries Mick, 'for all your fine gold 
feathers. Why, what is it that ails ye at all, an' 
can't ye let me go in pace ? ' 

'^With that the bird fluttered nearer, and 
seemed fairly to block up the passage, while 
its eyes shone upon him Uke the fire o' hell. 
Mick's blood was up, for he thought Jenny 
would make game of him for being such a bom 
fool and omedhaun, as to be hindered by a bit 
of a bird ; so he ups and he throws one o' the 
stones at the craythur, but though 'twas close to 
him he missed it, and the two eyes blazed out 
with more anger than ever. 
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''With that, my dear, Mick seizes a larger 
stone, and holding it np with both his hands, 
aimed a desperate blow at the beautiful bird. 
This time he succeeded; the stone struck the 
golden wings with a sound as if all the plates 
and dishes in Ireland, and the rocks and the 
valleys were striking together, and Mick fell 
all along upon die ground as if he had been 
shot, 

'' Even Jenny, at the distance she was stand- 
ing, fell on her lace quite stunned, and 'twas 
long afore she recoyered her sinses enough to 
get up and look after her husband. At last she 
come to, and went sarching about for Mick. 
She found him sitting on the heap o* stones, the 
very picture of woe. ' What's the matter with 
you, avoumeen machxee ? ' says she— looking in 
his face as coaxing as possible, and putting on a 
smile as sweet as the best lump sugar, as if to 
make up for the mischief she had done with her 
fine vagaries about the new house. 

" ' What's the matter, indeed ! ' cries Mick ; 
'why 'tis ruined I am, woman alive 1 Bad luck 
to yourself for putting me up to disturb those 
blessed stones; taking liberties with them, sure, 
like a cow with a hay-stack in winter. See what 
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a holy shew youVe made o* me. I can*t standi 
no more than a txout or a sahnon. Tis crippled 
for life I am, entirely.' 

^^And so it was, sure enough; the moment 
Mick hit the golden bird, that moment he lost 
the use o' his legs, and neyer recovered them to 
his dying day." 

While the old man was recounting the above, 
we traversed several fields, and at last arrived 
at another Druid's altar, on the left of the road 
to Waterville. It is large, and has this pecu- 
liarity, that the position of the upper stone is 
qidte horizontal. 

We at last reached Waterville, not a littie 
fatigued from the various digressions I had 
made to visit antiquities on either side of the 
road. I made but little use of my horse; but 
thanks to mountain air, and sea breezes, and the 
exercise I have taken during all this tour, it was 
astonishing how little I felt the exertion. We 
found luncheon ready at the " Sportsman's 
Horn," and what was better still, the comfort- 
able easy car of our kind Mend to convey us to 
Cahirciveen. 

The sun had gone down long before we 
reached Cahirciveen, and heavy clouds over- 
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spread the sky, and partially concealed the out-: 
lines of the mountains. The wind whistled^ 
and mingled its low moaning sound with the 
solemn roar of the wayes along the coast. 

On reaching the inn, I felt that sort of luxu- 
rious fatigue, which serves as an excuse, both 
to one's-self and others, for not talking or doing 
anything ; sufficiently tired to throw myself 
oxi a 80&, without any compunction at the loss 
of time, and, indulging in a delicious reverie, 
dream over again all the beautiful scenes of the 
past day. 

* Victoria Hotel, Killamey, Monday. — 

How much our impressions of a road, or 
place, or scenery, are affected by such casual 
chances, as the hour at which we happen to 
travel, and the state of our minds and health. 

* The Victoria Hotel is about a mile from Killamey, in a 
beautiful situation on the lower lake. It is remarkably weU 
kept, and the charges are extremely moderate. We paid for a 
handsomely furnished sitting room, only 5s. a day, fire and 
wax-lights included ; dinner 3s. a head ; for a bed-room 2s. a 
day ; and aU other charges are on the same scale. The pro- 
prietors, Mr. and Mrs. Fynn, are very obliging and attentive ; 
the moderation of their charges is very creditable to them, for, 
were they inclined to take advantage of the anxiety of travellers, 
they might many times during the season fill their house at ex* 
orbitant prices. 
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While on our tour, we generally set off at 
dawn of day, or when awal^ening nature catches 
the first golden ray of the rising sun. We often 
see the rosy hue of morning first tiage the dis* 
tant mountains, and watch the white mists slowly 
rising from the valleys, and wreathing like trans- 
parent veils roimd the blushing heights. We 
feel the firesh breath of morning on our faces^ 
and^ smell the pure fragrance of earth and trees, 
untainted by any of the less agreeable odours, 
which, at a more advanced hour, are often per- 
ceptible. 

As there are few faces in nature too plain to 
borrow some grace from the freshness of youth; 
so there are few countries so ugly, as not to 
imbibe some charm from a rising sun. The 
features of early morning form in themselves a 
beautifrd landscape. Even if the country be 
ever so flat and uninteresting, the sky presents a 
thousand changing forms of loveliness, and every 
little dew-drop, in the most stunted grass, shines 
with a lustre dazzling as the richest gem. 

This morning, we left Cahirciveen, and re- 
turned to KUlamey, by the same beautifrd 
'-'cornice-like" road, which winds along the 
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sides of the moimtains by thje sea. I delight in 
travelling a second time through beautiful sce» 
nerjr; for^ besides the pleasure of viewing again 
what we have admired so much^ there are gene- 
rallj many additional chazms, which have not 
struck us before. Thus to-day we were all 
enchanted with the view of a fine waterfidl, 
^nsAtinft down a litde wooded glen^ and falling 
almost perpendicularly into the ocean^ whic^ 
had before escaped our notice. Over this wild 
foaming torrent a bridge is thrown, and as we 
passed it, the sound of the swoln and raging 
water, as it came down the glen, and then fell 
from the dizzy height into the Uue sea beneath, 
was awfully grand. 

When we arrived at Wales's, the little mi- 
serable-looking cottage where we passed such 
amusing rainy hours last week, the post-boys 
announced their intention of goii^ on to Kilor- 
glen, a wretched little town Airther on, instead 
of stopping to bait there. We were much dis- 
appointed at this; however, Eilorglen proved 
£u: more attractive than we expected. 

On the opposite side of a long bridge, we ob- 
tained one of the most beautiful views imagma- 
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ble. The rocks and moimtaiiis of Killarney 
fixnned a splendid background to some woods 
wbich coyered the undulating heights near the 
river. On our rights was the little town, with 
its old church, ruined castle, and some irregular 
houses, looking at this distance pretty and vene- 
rable. In the foreground, a group of men were 
at work, mending boats; some women, dressed 
^ S^Jy vivid colours, were beetling linen in the 
river ; while two pretty girls were superintend- 
ing a large black pot of *^ praties," which was 
hissing and boiling over a bright turf fire on the 
strand. 

As usual, the utmost merriment seemed to 
prevail. The women in the river, against whose 
bare legs the clear stream rippled, were bandy- 
ing jests with the arch-looking girls at the fire ; 
and now and then a hearty laugh came from the 
boat-builders, which mingled pleasantly with 
the sound of the saw and hammer, the women's 
gay voices, and the splashing and beating of the 
linen. 

We endeavoured to sketch the animated 
scene, and were very sorry to be interrupted 
by the intelligence that the horses were ready. 
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On looking back from the bridge, we bad tbe 
pleasure of seeing the whole party seated round 
the pot of potatoes, eatmg their dinner most 
merrily. 
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